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UNTIMELY BLOSSOMS. 
W ILL not some poet with leisure to spare from vague, 
unsatisfied yearnings, hopeless passion, and versificd 

vazaries of every unusual and startling nature, take up the 
cause of beauty in distress, and arouse the fashionable con- 
science to a perception of certain wilful wrongs which are 
constantly perpetrated? Perhaps dialect might be used 
with success in treating this practical yet most pathetic 
subject, but best of all would it be if some sweet womanly 
band would draw up and present in tender thrilling words 
the petition of the flowers for the right to live their natural 
lives in the appointed season. Poor innocents! they are ca- 
joled into believing the atmosphere of the hot-house to be 
tlie breath of spring or summer. They are coaxed into pre- 
mature bloom, and forced to display their charms long be- 
fore the season which makes them ‘‘ all that Nature meant.” 

The *‘ faint, delicious, spring-time violet” is much sinned 
against. Scarce any respite is given it, and all seasons claim 
it for their own. These fair ‘‘ maids of honor” suffer the 
degradation of being quoted at commercial rates like the 
utilitarian orders of vegetation. And, horrible to relate, a 
modern fair one has been known to compute the price of 
the ‘‘ maiden posies,” aud to estimate the depth of ber suit 
or’s devotion by the size and cost of his offering. When the 
expressman or district messenger, temporarily enrolled in 
the service of Cupid, delivers the carefully packed box of 
flowers, and the violets are taken from their nests of softest 
cotton, and unwrapped from the waxed paper, their troubles 
are not over; for instead of being allowed to fill the air of 
her boudoir with their fragrance, they find a place among 
the furs or laces on Beauty's breast, and are transfixed with 
the harmoniously tinted pin provided by the florist. And 
thus they wither at the keen touch of wintry air, or sigh 
away their freshness in the heated atmosphere of crowded 
gatherings 

Roses in their queenly dignity and other floral aristocrats, 
like the orchids and the perfect and perfectly cold camellia 

which is again asserting itself after years of retirement— 
seem to require the artificial methods of the gardener, and 
to have been always the objects of his special fostering care, 
but the humblest flower is now seized on and made to bloom 
in winter. Is not the reality of spring spoiled and its deli- 
cate suggestiveness ruined by the sense of the déjd connu? 
The swelling leaf buds are on the lilac bushes, but weeks 
ago there was a luncheon whose adornments were the 
purple and white plumes of our dear old friend. In the 
borders are green points indicating the coming of the lily- 
of-the-valley, but the snowy bells of May's sweetest flower 
have rung out bridal chimes ever since Christmas; and the 
daisy has found herself a ballroom belle while the hill- 
sides, brown and bare, were dreaming of her golden disks 
and fortune-telling petals; and in the florists’ windows, as in 
Shakespeare's Bohemia, daffodils 





“Come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


To see sweet-pease in bloom while the earth is frozen 
and the skies ungenial is like watching a butterfly which 
has escaped too soon from its chrysalis, and which shivers 
and shrinks and dies in the chilly air. It seems as though 
the same fate which has overtaken the delicate fluttering 
creature must await the ‘dainty winglike flowers,” and it 
was with a real husk in her voice that a flower-lover be- 
wailed the enterprise which forced such blossoms. 

The dandelion has not yet been cultivated, and as it 
“ fringes the dusty road with harmless gold” through many 
months of the year, it still remains the ‘dear common 
flower” which Lowell has made dearer by his exquisite 
verses. Late in December has it been seen coyly peeping 
from a warm fence corner, and once on a February day, 
which was like a dream of April, the yellow gleam of a 
venturesome dandelion made the heart leap with joy at the 
first token of spring. It was Nature's hint of pleasures soon 
to come, but after this glimpse she dropped her curtain of 
snow, and bade us be content to wait her own good time, 
when she will 

“Toss the fields full o° blossoms, leaves, and birds.” 


GENTLEMEN, NOT*CADS. 


7. be Major's niece 
wore flowers in 
her belt. She always 
does, She is, by-the- 
way, now as I think 
of it, the only young 
girl I know, almost 
ae the only woman, who 
7 wears her flowers as 
I ae eS ee 
and not as if they were 
trophies or adornments. When she talked to me this after 
noon she held her half-dozen tea-roses in her lap. She has 
an instinctive sympathy for these beautiful, long-neglected 
blossoms. Now and then she raised them to her face, to 
bury it in them 
I had seen her Thursday night at Sherry’s. She wore 
lilies-of-the-valley that night. I caught their perfume from 
where I sat. She listened to the speeches with tense face, 
flushed cheeks, and vibrant body. The meeting of course 
was for the diseussion of ‘‘ Equal Soffrage,” and the names 
of the speakers on the programme were Mr. Charles Stew- 
art Smith as chairman, Dr. William H. Draper, Rev. Dr. W. 
8. Rainsford, Felix Adler, and Rev. Arthur Brooks. 
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I asked her to-day what she thought of it all. She bad 


been too intent to see me there. I like to listen to this 
young enthusiast. She is a type that ulways interests me— 
carefully shielded, delicately nurtured, with men about her, 
like her uncle, who have shattered no belief. She plunges 
into discussions with all the recklessness and courage of an 
untried child. Yet under all she says I feel the stress of a 
spirit the purity of whose vision has never been dimmed, 
the ardor of a nature which, having never had to stoop to 
drag some ideal from the dust, bas so been spared all com- 
promise with circumstance. _ 

“ But that’s not the only meeting to which I have been,” 
she said. ‘I’ve been everywhere, and to hear even the 
anti-suffragists, too, in town and in Brooklyn. I feel my 
veins all on fire sometimes. 1 wish I could speak, or work, 
or write, or do something, but I can't. I only listen and 
think, and then go home and talk it all over with myself or 
my uucle. I think, though, I must write to one of the anti- 
suffragists I heard. Do you suppose she would be incensed 
at a letter from mec? She is so well known, aud old enough 
to have been many years my mother, and she never even 
heard my name. But, you know, when she stood up to speak, 
she said that the great question in every mother’s heart was 
how to save her sons from the immorality of women! How 
could she, a mother, look at it in that way? All my soul rose 
up. The only thing we can ever save men or women from 
is from themselves. No enemy ever attacks us except in 
our own weak places. But thut’s not all I mean. hink 
of what the doctrine means that teaches the saving of men 
from women, and of women from men—men and women 
who were made to love each other, help each other, and so 
to help the world, help all God's creation, to be put to de- 
fending themselves, each from the other, each aguinst the 
other! Oh, it makes my heart sick!’ Why should a mother 
not teach her sons that the nobler part is to help the woman, 
to help any one, to save herself—to help the other keep 
purity, keep morality, keep virtue intact? That's the way 
to make men true knights and gentlemen, not cads—to make 
them chivalrous and tender, to make them respecters of 
themselves and of others, generous, noble, true—not inglori- 
ous Adams, shielding themselves at the expense of every 
modern Eve. Besides, don’t you see that if we go about in 
this world with only one idea, that of defending ourselves, 
we grow to be the real cowards of life? for we are always 
ready to see in others something from which to defend our- 
selves, instead of that thing in them we should help or love 
or cherish. So we get into the habit of creating, out of what 
we imagine in our selfishness the qualities of others to be, 
no end of dangers to ourselves, and of cruelties to them. 
We are really helping to keep evil alive, because we are not 
trying to overcome it with good. We are giving it per- 
manence, building monuments to hold it—monuments that 
only revolutions can destroy.” 

I looked at the young gir! in astonishment. Then I asked 
her if she had sent the Ictter, but my question seemed sud- 
denly to recall her to a consciousness of herself, and though 
we talked for some time after, she never spoke in the same 
confident vein. Indeed, when she began to tell me why the 
suffrage interested her as principle, and why no arguments 
against it did, she was quite unable to do so with any clear- 
ness. It was Mrs. Van Twiller, who by that time had joined 
us, who said, in her gentle way,‘ Is this what you wanted to 
say, dear—that God's laws are infinite..being of His na- 
ture, and that according to our rounded development do we 
recognize and adapt them, so by degrees rendering uscless 
those we have known and lived under before?” 

The Major's niece put both her arms about the elder wo- 
man’s neck (every one had gone by that time). “ Why is it, 
dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” she said," that you can always say 
things I never can, and just as I would say them if I could?’ 


WHY WE PROTEST. 
BY MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


4 y= extension of unlimited suffrage to women is pro- 
posed. That proposition is soon to be decided, at least 
temporarily, by the citizens of this Sate, partly by the 
ballot and partly by other means. Not one class only but 
all the community will be affected by the decision, and every 
citizen in the State ma have a voice in the matter. It is 
necessary, then, to conside, it seriously, to study it dispas- 
sionately and judicially, to listen with respect 1o opposing 
views, and to accord with sincerity and heartiness to every 
individual the right of private judgment. We must not 
limit our sympathies to one class, but must consider the 
effect of this measure upon all classes, our purpose being to 
learn whether the proposed amendment will or will not im- 
et the State as a whole and benefit all its individual in- 
sabitants. Nor should we devote ourselves to bringing 
about a supposititious present advantage while we fail to 
consider future disadvantages, attempt the expected cure of 
the wrong, excluding from our minds the possible result in 
other and greater wrongs. 

For almost two generations a slowly and steadily increas- 
ing number of men and women have been striving to per- 
suade us that ‘‘ the enfranchisement of women would be a 
direct benefit both to woman herself and to the State”; that 
not only would woman’s lot be made easier, her life enrich- 
ed, and her position elevated, but that morality would re- 
place immorality and justice disenthrone injustice. It has 
been said that the natural and cultivated instinct of woman 
leads her to shrink from the unpleasantness of voting; but 
if there were reasonable hope that truth and purity, honor 
and justice, could be brought about by the sacrifice, no true 
woman would decline to accept the obligation which the 
ballot would bring to her. It is not a time for us to say 
what we would like or dislike, and every woman of sensitive 
honor must repel the imputation that she bases her decision 
of the suffrage question on any such trivial foundation as 
her own pleasure or her own comfort. We may claim for 
woman that she bas an especial gift for rising to emergen- 
cies; she can do and dare anything under the pressure of 
circumstances. In behalf, therefore, of those of us who are 
at present protesting against the immediate and unlimited 
suffrage for woman, I assert that we are doing it from no 
motive of fear of discomfort for ourselves, nor from a self- 
ish consideration of our own interests. 

Justice to women is the platform on which many of the 
claimants of woman suffrage stand, and surely there is 
injustice enough to rouse the sympathy of every believer 
in equal rights for all. Women, in common with men, 
now suffer from many injustices. Our industrial system, 
or lack of system, is far from perfect, wages are shamefully 
disproportionate to labor, and labor is shamelessly dishonest. 
Good laws and the enforeement of them will afford some 
remedy, but is there any assurance that the extension of un- 
limited suffrage to women will materially improve the laws 
or their enforcement? Laws grow out of law, or, as Mrs. 
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Hum Ward expresses it, ‘‘the obli 
woman wiclded and now wields the 
in the cultivation and ex ion of the * obligation-sense.” 
Her work is behind and above the ballot-box. That our laws 
are no better, that the enforcement of them is no more honest, 
is as truly the fault of women as of men. Insincerity, un- 
truthfulness, and selfishness are wrought into the character, 
et during their earliest and most impressionable years 
men and women are under the almost exclusive con- 

trol of woman. Is there any reason to believe that the 
moral sense, which now so pitifully fails to express itself 
and to impress itself in the household, will do better in the 
State? If there were a careful balance made between the 
petty dishonesties and untruthfulness of women and the 
dishonesties and untruthfulness of men, is it perfectly cer- 
one A of 


-sense,” and 
influence 


tain which would stand higher? That the insi 

woman has been less flagrant in action is due, perhaps, to 
the fact that she has been more shielded from temptation. 
Morality is not an attribute of sex, and morality cannot be 
legislated into either sex. Indeed, one may ask of those 
who claim so much for the ballot, and who cast such impu- 
tation upon men, whether the ballot, which seems to consti- 
tute the great line of separation between men and women, 
has not had its influence in making men such unreliable, 
conscienceless, and despotic creatures as some consider them, 
and may it not produce the same effect upon women? 

There are many noble women who are saying, “ For my- 
self and those of like situation there is no need of the ballot, 
but as there is a large and increasing number of women, 
wage-earners without proper representation, who want it, I 
am willing to ask it for them.” These kind-hearted but 
mistaken women forget that if the ballot is given to the 
women who ask for it, it will impose the obligation upon 
women who not only do not want it, but who believe that 
the State will suffer disaster if unrestricted suffrage is further 
extended, and women are hindered by it fiom performing 
their proper service. 

That “ many a careless man does not vote,” and so fails in 
a sacred duty, should not be used, as it sometimes is, as an ar- 
gument for introducing into political life women who will 
be equally careless. It is suid that women who now occupy 
much time outside of their home in philanthropy could take 
time at least once a year to “ go to the corner and drop a 
ballot in the box, without interfering with their home du- 
ties.” Once a year diop a bit of paper into a box! Is that 
all suffrage means? There are some of us who believe 
it means much more than this. It means, or ought to 
mean, a careful, conscientious, inselligent ye aa on the 
question involved in the election; and it also means, or 
ought to mean, a calm but inflexible resolve to do whatever 
is necessary to execute that. judgment, if it is proved to be 
the ‘‘ judgment of the a of the legal voters lawfully 
expressed.” An election is not merely an expression of an 
opinion, it is an expression of the will. It is a recorded res- 
olution. A ballot is a uscless bit of paper if there be not in 
it an expression of judgment and a determination behind it 
to translate this expression of judgment into sacred law. In 
every vote there is simply on the one hand a loyal submission 
to the will of the majority; on the other hand, a pledge to 
maintain and, if need be, to enforce that will. Behind ev- 
ery honest ballot there is a possibile bayonet. Those who 
vote, if their vole is their own, must be prepared to enforce 
obedience; if not, only another dead letter is added to the 
lifeless and meaningless resolutions which encumber our 
statute books. Women already possess every opportunity 
to exercise influence. Are they really desirous to add the 
exercise of power? and can they do it if they wish? If 
men are already willing to do what women wish them to do, 
there is no need for women to seek the ballot. If they are 
unwilling, women must enforce their will against the will of 
the men. Or do we expect men to contribute their power to 
enforce laws made contrary to their will? Is it either wise 
or right to belittle the ballot in order to entice women to as- 
sume it? Ought we not rather to urge upon those upon 
whom it now rests to realize its noble and sacred responsi- 
bility? 

Our abnormal and artificial life, especially in cities, has 
done much to impair the repose of the home, and a power- 
ful factor in making that abnormal life permanent and more 
entangling would be the responsibility and obligation of the 
ballot thrust upon woman. It is to the unnatural condition 
of society, and not to the absence of woman from the polls, 
that are to be attributed many of the evils of the day, which 
woman suffrage is promised to reform. Man, with his 
native physical strength and certain inherent qualities of 
mind, is divinely constituted and therefore appointed a pro- 
tector. Woman, his equal, possibly his superior, is gifted 
with other physical and mental qualities not easily to be 
enumerated or described in such an article as this. By re- 
lieving men of their responsibility of protection and bread- 
winning, women have dove them a great harm. The wages 
of men have been reduced so that the head of a household 
is no longer able to make proper provision for it, and arti- 
ficial life has tempted women to demand more than, even 
with fair and legitimate earnings, the head of the house 
could provide. It is a long and sorry story. Men, seeing 
that women are willing to earn their living, supinely say, 
**Let them do it,” and more and more men, who should 
sharing their life and their possessions with mother, wife, 
sister, or daughter, are making provision only for their own 
physical comfort. Immorality is a natura) result of this un- 
natural relation of men and women. Licentiousness may 
not show itself in just the form which it has taken in the 
past, but that this serious menace to the State and dire dis- 
aster to the individual has increased in the last score of 
years no honest student of social economy will doubt. Men 
and women cannot break Divine law without suffering the 
penalty. Grave evils, none the Jess dangerous because they 
are subtle, come under the eye of the physician and the 
careful student of society, which are largely traceable, partly 
to the artificiality and extravagance of the times, but also to 
the unnatural competition in business of men and women. 
For the cure of these evils and the restoration, or rather the 
redemption, of life from this unhappy state, we look not to 
the influence of women through the ballot-box, but to the 
influence of good women and good men upon life in all its 
phases, especially in the establishment and the purifying of 
the home, and in the truer and higher development of human 
nature in the early education of children. 

One can in such an article as this only touch the great 
principles at issue. We might inquire whether woman had 
proved, in her so-called smaller realm, so perfect as to be 
ready to assume the more extended obligations of state- 
craft, Has she settled the industrial problem in her own 
household? Has domestic service ceased to be a bone of 
contention between the woman employed and the woman 
employing? Has woman so well solved sanitary and hy- 
gienic problems in her own realm that she is prepared to 
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’ those of the municipality? Has she fathomed the 
dis of her own child’s mind, and learned how so to ad- 
just life to its needs as to develop the good and prevent the 
development of evil, that she is prepared to offer her ser- 
— to settle the complicated questions of public educa- 
tion? 

In Anglo-Saxon countries the condition of woman has 
been steadily improving. Even at times when she has been 
completely under the domination of man she has been in 
certain senses well protected byhim. Although by seeking 
one may find some cruelties in the law at the present time, 
there are many special privileges accorded her. In certain 
actions for slander it is not necessary that a woman should 
prove damage, the slanderous words being themselves suffi- 
eient to sustain judgment. If the same words were used 
in reference to a man he must prove pecuniary damage. A 
husband who is suing a wife for divorce for an alleged fault 
of hers may be required to pay her counsel fees and alimony 
during the action, although it may be subsequently proved 
that he has had good ground for divorce. A woman is not 
required under similar circumstances to contribute anything 
to the husband and the household for the loss of her ser- 
vices. 

There are many instances where a man is subject to ar- 
rest and a woman is not, simply because she is a woman. 
A woman who has married since 1848 may hold her real 
and personal property free from the debts and control of her 
husband. The husband is still bound to support his wife 
so long as the marriage relation continues, and if he fails to 
do so, his wife may pledge his credit for any necessaries. 
A married woman may sell, give, or will her separate prop- 
erty free from the debts or control of her husband. The 
husband, however, can neither sell, give, nor will his real 
estate unconditionally without the consent of his wife. 
These among other privileges have been granted to women 
who are now seeking political equality. Holding these ad- 
vantages in one hand, they seek to grasp with the other 
some imagined rights still withheld from them. This does 
not present women in an admirable light. We seem to have 
gone back to barbaric times. What hope is there for the 
world when man and woman, these two who should make 
one, are arrayed in conflict?’ A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. These two great divisions of the human fam- 
ily, with their respective characteristics, ought to be one in 
unselfish effort for the general good, supplementing each 
other, not trying to seize privileges or profits. Combined 
they should strive to leave to succeeding generations a leg- 
acy of added courage and purity, contributing ** the charac- 
teristic labor and the best gifts of each to the common stock.” 
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dear. 
or less correctly! Si vows croyez que ca ne m’ennuye pas 

** What do you go for, then?” 

**To see the spring styles, of course.” 

This is what we happened to overhear at the entrance of 
the Horse Show, where we went, like everybody else, to ‘‘ see 
the spring styles, of course.” I never saw such crowds of 
people; for the weather had turned cold and wet, and driven 
everybody in from the Bois and the races. And the gowns 
were the most delightfully chic and Parisian things one can 
imagine 

I think I can truthfully say that every third one was a 
fine check of some description or other, in either cloth or 
silk, made with the inevitable bolero or Eton jacket. Skirts 
were much oftener plain than draped, and there was little 
change in the cut from the skirt, four yards full, with four 
godet folds, of the early spring. The most conspicuous nov- 
elty seemed to be the mull and illusion vesis, the latter 
finished with fluffy cravat bows of illusion or with full 
Pierrot ruches. One lovely costume was of fine black and 
white checked taffeta, made with a bolero trimmed with 
fancy ball fringe. The jacket had a round fitted back, ex- 
tending to the belt and ‘straight there, while the fronts were 
laid in rather wide side pleats, loose at the bottom. They 
reached to the waist at the under-arm seams, and sloped up 
gradually to end just above the bust in front. Under this 
was a loose baggy blouse of white mull, finished with a three- 
inch ruffle down the front 

With this dress was worn one of Carlier’s latest creations, 
the ‘‘ snowball” hat—a black toque hat almost entirely con- 
cealed in front by three of the most airy-looking great 
balls of tulle, from the centre of each of which were appar- 
ently flying away a black wing and an aigretie, with the 
same black wings at the back. Hats are trimmed with the 
most extraordinary combinations of birds, feathers, and 
flowers, and with big Alsacian bows behind. For the bene- 
fit of those clever people who do their own millinery, let me 
say that the trimming flares very much on either side. A 
round écru straw hat, for instance, was turned up in the 
back, and trimmed with plum velvet and clover blossoms. 
There were sprays of clover blossoms on each side of the 
front against flaring bows of velvet—one loop standing up 
and the other lying down—and sprays of the same flower 
ran around to the back, which was caught up with velvet 
and clover. There is nothing specially new in this, but the 
idea is easily carried out; and another picturesque hat easy 
to copy was a fancy black straw trimmed with roses. The 
braid that finished the brim underneath was edged on cither 
side with a very narrow écru lace fulled on. The hat was 
dented in in two places; and just above the left eye, to be 
exact, was placed a stiff bunch of feathers and aigrettes, 
with a bunch of roses and green leaves nestling at their feet. 
The back of the hat was turned up; the leaves ran along to 
meet it on one side, and finished with a rose that fell off 
over the hair. On the other side, on the top of the hat, at 
the back was a soft loose rosette of bright green silk, and 
another rose, falling also over the hair. 

Aubergine and magenta and geranium seemed to be favorite 
colors at the Horse Show. A dress of dark blue crépon had 
a plain skirt, and the body of the corsage entirely made of 
aubergine silk shirred on cords into flat lengthwise puffs. 
The sleeves were of blue, very full. and shirred lengthwise 
on the outside of the arm. A chic little gown had a skirt of 











Oh, it’s always the same thing, my 
Always a man and a horse who jump—more 
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black and white checked cloth and a bolero of red silk worn 
over a vest of white piqué made with three box pleats. 
Box-pleated waists are coming in again, especially for linen 
and alpaca gowns; and white alpacas are to be the rage, we 
were told on going into a tailor’s to look after some of our 
spring things, and they will take the place of white piqué 
to some extent. 
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I saw lots of moiré gowns with corsages in accordion- 
pleated mousseline de soie. A lovely little taffeta in fine 
checks of plum, blue, and écru had a plain skirt finished with 
a tiny ruffle round the bottom, and such a pretty corsage, 
with a yoke of fine side-pleated blue mousseline de soic. 
The taffeta was draped loosely over a sort of queer yellow silk 
lining, and came ’way up to the collar in front, where it was 
finished with jabotlike ends. It sloped away towards the 
sides to show the yoke, and a side-pleated ruffle of the 
mousseline de soie ran all the way down the front of the 
waist. The collar was of pleated mousseline de soie, show- 
ing a tiny rim of the yellowish silk lining. 

Another pretty gown was of black and yellow Liberty 
silk, the skirt was of the black slightly draped on one side 
to show an under-skirt trimmed with fine flat knife-pleatings 
of the yellow silk. The corsage was shirred at the neck, 
and had very large picturesque elbow sleeves, with a sort of 
yellow puff let in, finished at the bottom with a knife-pleat- 
ing of yellow silk. 

eden Marchesi's spring reci'al came off a few days ago, 
and brought out, as usual, a most elegant audience from the 
American and English colony. I should have been glad to 
tell you of any new songs, but there were none. Madame 
Marchesi purposely chooses familiar things, as a rule, so 
that people can better judge of the pupil's progress. There 
were the inevitable but always charming ** Ouvre tes Yeux 
bleus” and ‘‘ Bonne Nuit” of Massenet, of course. Le- 
febvre’s *‘ Ici Bas” and Chaminade’s ‘* Berceuse” are very 
well known in America, I think, but a loyely thing by Vidal 
‘* Printemps Nouveau,” isn’t common. Then among the 
beautiful standard things that were sung were Gounod’s 
** Stanzas from Sappho,” givew by Miss Lina Mendelssolin, a 

randniece of Mendelssohn the great, that exquisite air from 

Tandel's ** L’Allegro et il Penseroso” with flute accompani- 
ment, sung by Miss Burnham, the Duo from David's Lalla 
Rookh sung by Miss Florence Sears, and an air from Gounod’s 
Philemon and Baucia sing by Miss Gertrude Auld. 

One of the prettiest gowns I saw was worn by one of the 
singers. It was a green changeable taffeta trimmed with 
black mousseline de soie and a gauzy-looking galloon 
covered with gold paillettes, or spangies. The skirt was 
slightly draped on each side of the front,and finished around 
the bottom with a narrow ruffle headed with the galloon, 
which was about an inch and a half wide. The bodice was 
of the mousseline de soie made over a low-necked waist of 
the taffeta. It was trimmed with three rows of the galloon 
in both back and front, with a collar of the same. ‘The belt 
was loose folds of black satin, and on either side of the front 
where the galloon ended were big loose black satin rosettes, 
with long satin ends caught about half-way down the skirt 
with two more rosettes. The sleeves were two large puffs 
of black satin coming to the elbows. 

One of the features of this year’s gowns seems to be the 
spangled laces and galloons. I saw so much of them used 
on taffetas and crépons at this same recital. A blue crépon 
skirt had scattered over the front rosettes of black satin rib- 
bon with a jet in the centre of each, while the waist was 
trimmed with spangled black net edged with guipure lace, 
put on like a yoke in loose pleats, longer at the arm seams 
than in front. Another blue crépon had a sort of yoke of 
the spangled lace laid on flat, and edged with a ruffle paiileté 
in the same way. These were charming little gowns, and 
some of the most effective I've scen. 

Taffetas are trimmed very much as gowns were in the win- 
ter, but with jetted and fancy laces in the place of the plain 
guipures. And almost every gown has a black sash, or 
black ribbon put on somewhere. A red crépon had the 
overlapping seams corded with black, a black sash, collar, 
etc. Another was trimmed round the bottom with ever so 
many zigzag rows of red satin, and made with a plain 
shirred waist with red satin accessories, while with it went a 
hat that was a tiny poke, trimmed round the brim with fluffy 
black and white tulle, and a bunch of tiny feathers on the 
crown, 

Another gown had a skirt in bayadere stripes of écru silk 
braid fastened together with a herring-bone stitch in the 
same color. The bodice was of striped taffeta in écru and 
blue, with black satin revers that opened over a vest of blue 
pleated mousseline de svie. But now I must stop telling 
about gowns, and be off to see the pictures at the ** Varnish 
ing day” of the Salon of the Champ de Mars, which I will 
tell you about next week. KATHARINE De Forest. 





THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTY. 


CHARMING novelty, shown only during the past 

week, is called by Labouvicr, its designer, the Grecian 
gown, though it is far more French and fin de siécle than 
antique. It consists of a skirt of soft fine wool attached to 
wide embroidered bands of the same extending over the 
shoulders, and worn over a silk waist made in most modern 
fashion, and usually of a contrasting color. An écru wool 
gown over a pink chiné taffeta waist is the very modern 
Paris coloring. The skirt is somewhat in the recent bell 
shape, the hack gathered to a belt and to the shoulder-straps, 
while the front is elongated to form the straps that end in 
the back. These straps are seven inches wide at the waist, 
where they are folded in, and are only four inches broad on 
the shoulders, where tiey are tied still narrower by a bow 
of black satin ribbons with erect loops and ends. Elaborate 
guipure, écru edged with black, is let in the straps ina motif 
of conventionalized leaves. Similar leaves are lengthwise 
on the skirt. 

The dainty waist of pink taffeta with chiné green leaves 
and tiny stripes is cut bias, the stripes meeting as V's in 
front and back. The front trimming is one of the whale 
boned revers already described, made of the taffeta edyved 
with the merest scallops of white guipure. The sleeves have 
three puffs around the top, made of doubled taffeta droop- 
ing like ruffles, yet very puffy. The collar is of black satin 
ribbon, matching a belt with sash ends of ribbon that is 
sewed on the wool skirt. 


FRENCH BLOUSES. 
French blouses promise to be a feature of sammer gowns, 
whether merely of boating or yachting dresses, or the sep 
arate waists of silk or of gauze, or else the more conventional 
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walking dresses of checked wool, when they are usually 
completed by a little bolero of silk or moiré. This blouse 
is only the familiar French waist that is gathered to a beit in 
front and back, given an added blouse effect by cutting the 
fronts fuller at the throat, and long enough below to allow 
them tc droop an inch or two on the belt. The sides are 
kept intact, the underarm seams of the outer material being 
sewed up separately from those of the lining—if there be a 
lining. French modistes permit the back to droop also, es- 
pecially on very slender figures, but dressmakers here find it 
eg popular to draw the back quite straight inside the 
t. 


A street dress of checked tan and écru wool has this full 
blouse front fastened on the left side, and drooping low on 
a wide black moiré belt ribbon. The same blouse droop 
is given in the, back, but is only a short and scant puff of 
the checked wool set above the belt, as the upper part of the 
back is covered with a little bolero of black moiré. The 
fronts of the small jacket, of course, do not meet, and are 
ornamented with rolled revers of the moiré covered with 
white guipure. The sleeves are large gigots, and the skirt 
has narrow bias folds of moiré for trimming. 

The poppy waist is a name for another charming mani- 
festation of the French blouse, a waist to wear in the after- 
noon or at the theatre with any pretty skirt of light silk, 
white or black. It is a glowing mass of color, and each 
sleeve, with its several doubled ruffles around the arm, rep- 
resents a huge poppy. It is made of red goffered gauze in 
lengthwise shirred tucks, three in a cluster, having a puff 
between, and droops low on the pointed taffeta belt in front 
and back alike. Very light green gauzes, rose-colors, and 
— yellows also make flowerlike blouses of this 

ind. 

Outing dresses have the most pronounced of all French 
blouses, a Paris yachting dress of avy-blue wool as thin 
almost as barége being put on the lining in pleats to make 
it droop two inches at least on the belt. This has a yoke 
of lighter Sévres-blue cotton serge, embroidered with white 
linen floss in unique fashion imitating Ince. The navy- 
blue wool is called fish-net, though not in meshes, aud is 
draped as a short apron over-skirt most gracefully on a kilt 
skirt of the light blue cotton serge, the latter a fabric called 
here Galatea twill. The sleeves reaching only half-way be- 
low the elbow are very full, with embroidered cuffs of the 
cotton. <A belt of wide blue satin ribbon completes a most 
jaunty costume for a yachtswomian. 

Simpler gowns of pale blue Galatea cotton have a yoke- 
blouse waist, the front drooping after the French model, und 
the entire gown, waist and skirt, trimmed around with stripes 
of white piqué edged on each side with black braid. 


LINEN YACHTING GOWNS. 


For yachting in summer seas are gowns of navy-blue linen 
of the thick heavy quality worn by French peasants. One 
of these, designed by Ernest Raudnitz, has a new skirt that 
has also been used on woollen dresses. It has a shallow cir- 
cular yoke in one piece of the linen, only about four inches 
deep, hooked in the back. The front of this yoke, instead 
of being cut off, extends straight down to the foot in a 
breadth eight or ten inches broad. A thick welting-cord 
edges the yoke. At the foot some white guipure insertion 
crosses the narrow breadth and extends up in a parallelo 
gram shape. The remainder of the skirt, four yards wide, 
is nearly straight, simply hemmed, and is gathered to the 
yoke. ‘The belted linen waist hooked on the left side has a 
square yoke of white serge on which are two rows of inser- 
tion. A high collar formed of the insertion is inside « large 
collar of blue linen that is cut square in the back in sailor 
fashion and trimmed with insertion, while the front falls in 
tubs to the foot. Huge puffed sleeves are cord«d at the 
wrist. Fashionable yachiswomen who seek variety from 
jacket and shirt-waist suits have this gown copied in pale 
pink, blue, or White linen, and also in the Galatea twills or 
cotton serges. 

Other linen dresses of pale tints striped with white, and of 
lighter quality, are made up in combination with écru em 
broidered batisie. Some of these have the new slashed 
or strapped waists, showing an inner shirt of the light ba 
tiste. A plain round waist of blue striped linen is slit 
down from the top to form three straps in the back and 
three in each front, leaving the part that clasps the waist 
below the bust quite whole. The upper part of a full 
waist of gathered écru batiste is placed beneath the strapped 
linen and outside the lining, and this batisie is cmbroidered 
across in stripes like insertions. Each of the linen straps is 
pointed at the top, and holds a large button-hole to meet a 
pearl button set on the batiste—a good thing, as they can be 
unbuttoned when the waist comes to be lnundered. The 
blue sleeves are also cut in three pointed straps at the top, 
buttoned over a very fuil puff of écru batiste, and close 
below the elbow. A collar band and belt have two éeru in 
sertions laid on blue linen. The skirt of six breadths of linen 
hangs on a plain écru skirt, which has insertions showing 
on the left side when the blue skirt is caught up by a strap, 
with pointed end buttoning up to the hip. 

THE PAQUIN SKIRT 

Plain skirts, or those very simply trimmed, cut to bang 
perfectly—that is, smooth-fitting in front and sides and of 
the proper fulness in the back—prevail for crépon, taffeta, 
or barége dresses, and of course for tailor gowns, What 
modistes call the Paquin skirt is especially liked, and is 
varied slightly according to the materials used. Thus, when 
made of the modishehecked silks, it is six yards wide at the 
foot, the front and sides cut like a complete beil skirt of the 
style of a year ago, while the back is filled in with three 
breadths, each wider than the silk breadth at the foot, and 
each tapered almost to a point at the top. A stiff inter 
lining extends to the top of these breadths. Each breadth 
is then curved separately its whole length, each very smalt 
curve at the top being made to project slightly from the 
belt, and this is accentuated by a litle short pointed basque 
of the silk thickly corded on the edge, and sewed to the 
skirt flatly below a belt of satin ribbou. At the foot each 
back breadth is cut in a single shallow scallop, which keeps 
the edge perfectly even after it is taken up by the curved 
folds. -To complete this skirt is » checked silk waist 
trimmed with écru embroidered musbin, and a small gargon 
de café jacket of cloth is added for the street. 

This fashionable skirt, when made of heavier wools, as 
French twills of double face or of summer cheviots, is only 
four yards wide at the foot, and the curved folds at the back 
are less stiffly interlined, The basque is also made to hang 
separate from the skirt, though attached to it permanently 
under the satin ribbon belt. A checked silk waist is then 

added, and the waiter jacket is of the material of the skirt 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swrrzer; Madame 
Barnes; and B. ALTMAN & Co, 











Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy's OvuTtine 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Some Hints about Feeding 
Little Children. 
\ LMOST all the health, and 


mnsequent! the happi 
Des of a child's iif depend 
upon the food that it eats | 
is not possible to be too careful 


about thi question We must 
remember that what is good for 
one child may not be good for 
another, and that each child 
must be considered individual 
ly, though undoubtedly there 
are some rules that apply to all 
I am speaking now of children 
between two and a half and six 
years old 

There are very few children 
with whom oatmeal does not 
agree The re 8 nothing better 
for breakfast than a good dish 
of that. thoroughly well cooked, 
and with a littl sugar and a 
good deal of milk poured overt 


it Some people always use the 
lrish oatmeal That should be 
cooked overnight For young 


children, when they first begin 
to eat breakfast, the steam-cook 
ed oat flakes that come all ready 
prepared are lighter to digest 
and very ’ nourishing Even 
these should be cooked in @ 
double boiler for half an hour 
Children do vot require much 
variety in their food, but hominy 
and Indian meal can be had for 
a change in the morning 

I knew a lady who brought 
up five children on oatmeal— 
that is, they had it strained in 
their bottles, and ate it regular 
ly for breakfast. Her sixth child 
could not eat it at all This 
shows the difference in children 
and that one rule will pot apply 
to all 





Fig. 3.—Backx or CLoax, 
Fie. 1 





Dress 
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erally require anything more. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Suor Sirk Darvine on Dust CLOAK. 


(See Fig. 3.] 
For description see patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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The juice of an orange is very healthy for children at 
breakfast, and with this and the oatmeal they do not gen- 
If they do as they get a little 
older, a soft-boiled fresh egg is nice for them. 

The dinner for the children is of course in the middle of 
the day, and the simple supper at five or half past. They 
should ulways have freshly cooked meat; beefsteak, chops, 
roast beef, or chicken. The meats should be cooked rare, 
and cut up in very small pieces. 
They need it just as much as the older people. 

A potato baked in the oven is the most thorough way of 
cooking it. It should be selected with, care, and baked 
‘‘just right.” If potatoes are overdone, they become heavy 
and soggy, and if not baked enough, are hard and indigesti- 
ble. Mash fine with a fork, and add butter and salt. The 
addition of a little milk or cream makes it taste good. 

Vegetables are very important, and care should be taken 
that some that the children can eat are provided. Plain 
boiled macaroni with a plain white sauce made of milk, 
thickened with a little flour and butter, is good, and most 
children are fond of it. Tender, well-cooked string-beans, 


Do not forget the salt. 





SLEEVELESs JACKET WITH CAPE 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Lixen Dust Coax. 


For pattern and description see No. XV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Gown ror Exvperiy Lapy. 
For pattern aud description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


spinach, asparagus, green pease, 
and a little tomato are all 
proper vegetables for the little 
ones 

The desserts should be simple 
puddings or custard. ‘* Poor 
man’s” rice pudding is one of 
the best. This is made with 
one quart of milk, two table 
spoons of rice, two of sugar, a 
very small piece of butter, and 
a pinch of salt; stir it well to 
gether in a baking -dish, and 
bake from two to three hours in 
a slow oven. Stir it a little, 
two or three times, during the 
first hour it is in the oven. A 
baked custard or a soft custard 
or a farina is healthy, and 
makes achange. Baked apples 
and stewed prunes with the pits 
carefully removed are excel 
lent. 

The supper generally consists 
of bread-and-butter and milk 
This, too. can be varied. Zwie- 
back broken up in milk is very 
nice, and very digestible. Oft- 
en more so than the bread-and- 
butter for a little one of two 
and a half or three. Educator 
crackers are considered excel- 
lent for children, and they, too, 
can be eaten with milk for a 
change. Milk toast is good, 
and Graham and gluten bread 
are very nourishing, the latter 
especially so. Children should 
never eat fresh bread. Many a 
restless night may be caused by 
the careless eating of one piece. 
It should always be a day old. 
It is better for a child not to eat 
heavily at supper, and the bath 
should not be given until at 
Jeast an hour after eating. 





Fig. 2.—Bacx or OvuTINe 
Dress, Fie. 1 




















There would be much less sickness if what the children 
eat were more carefully considered. It takes very little to 
upset them, and the time and the thought that are given to 
the proper preparation of their food are certainly well spent, 
not only for them, but for us. 


ESSENCE-BOTTLE AND POMANDER. 


V HEN we look at the gorgeous dress of the pictured wo- 
\ men of the Renaissance, the just preceding and just 
sneceeding ages, we see magnificent stuffs stiff with gold and 
silver embroidery and gems, ropes of pearls that might have 
driven Lothair wild, and plastrons of jewels. Indeed, his- 
tory, being sought of, will tell us that this dress was so 
splendid that in almost every city the rulers thought best to 
restrict it by all sorts of regulations. There was a brief re- 





Morré anp Lace Cape. 
For pattern and description see No. XVL on 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


action from the splendor, ap- 
parently, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, as a por 
trait of one of the Medici wo 
men represents its subject in a 
black gown cut square in the 
neck, with a fold of white mus 

lin inside, the sleeve close at the 
hand, but puffed and slashed on 
the shoulder. a close fitting cap. 
and not a jewel to be seen 

Perhaps she was a dume of as 

cetic tastes, if she was the wife 
of one of the Medici. They 
did not always treat their wives 
so as to develop in them a sur 

passing content with life and 
the world, even the great Lo 

renzo allowing Poliziano to re 

tain the charge of his children’s 
education against the wishes of 
their mother, and after he ia 
offended her with gross imper 

tinence. Any simplicity, how- 
ever, was merely sporadic, since 
the women over all the south 
of Europe were possessed of 
splendor, inherited or acquired, 
and ready for the available mo 

ment; and when they went as 
brides to foreign countries they 
took it with them, as Catherine 
de’ Medici took gloves and fans 
and perfumes to France. The 
men themselves would weary 
of plainness and lack of color 
and splendor when they had or- 
dered it, and then they issued 
edicts exactly contradictory of 
their previous ones; as, for in- 
stance, on the occurrence of a 
grand festival in honor of the 
visit of the Emperor Henry to 
Venice it was ordered that, in 
spite of all previous decrees, 
every lady should wear during 
that period such stuffs and 
gems as she thought best for 
her adornment and the glory 
of the occasion. If the women 
had had the spirit that ought 
to have been theirs they would 
have refused to accept this per 
mission, and would have gone 
to the festa in such clothes as 
the signori thought good 
enough for their usual enter- 
tainments. But the probability 
is that they were only too glad 
to give their superb fabrics of 
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Fig. 1.—Cross-strirep Barkck Gown 





silk and gold and their cunning goldsmithery of jewels the 
blaze of light from which they had been shut away so long, 
The curious fact about all this splendor is that investigation 
of old Florentine and Paduan and Veronese and Venetian 
palaces has shown that there was no convenicuce in any 
one of them for bathing purposes, and no evidence of the 
use of any sort of bath, and no fine toilet soaps known, or 
anything found that would indicate a habit of bathing gener- 
ally. So that this gorgeousness and glitter of dress only 
covered uncleanness; and knowing this, we cease to wonder 
at the plagues which now and again decimated cities and 
laid dead prince and peasant in the common trench. In- 
stead of the bath they used the most pungent and power- 
ful perfumes, brought from the East, or concocted from 
their own receipts. Indeed, it is on record that the maids of 
one great lady fainted, while dressing her hair, from the reek 
of the perfumes she had made herself able to breathe. Per- 
haps it is owing to the circumstance that perfume was once 





Cape with Hoop or DousBLe-racep CLors. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on patiern-sheet Suppl 


used so freely to conceal the 
absence of the bath, although 
it is to be said for the users 
that they did the best they 
knew how to do, that a preju- 
dice exists now against any but 
the most ethereal and evanes- 
cent scents, and that the best 
cosmeticin the world is thought 
to be soup and water. 


MOIRE AND LACE CAPE 
WITH JET FRINGE. 
4 ee ~ cape is composed of 
alternate layers of moiré 
and flounces of lace mounted 
on a yokelike foundation. A 
double lace frill surropnds the 
neck, one end passing as a ja- 
bot down the front, at the low- 
er edges of which is a deep rain- 
fringe of jet headed by a jet 
band. 


CROSS-STRIPED BAREGE 
GOWN, 

ROSS-STRIPED barége in 

turquoise blue and white is 
the material used for the model, 
with cream lace laid over blue 
silk for trimming. Slender re- 
vers of lace over silk extend 
from the top of the back to 
where they meet in a point at 
the foot of the front, simulating 
an apron drapery. The waist 
has a plain back and pleated 
front, with a full vest of cream 
crépe de Chine, with stock-col- 
lar and throat bow. The nar. 
row belt is of the crépe, and 
the square-cornered collarette 
of lace over silk. 


SERGE TRAVELLING 
COSTUME. 

ao costume illustrated is of 

navy blue serge, trimmed 
with a single row of white 
tubular braid. The skirt is 
plain and moderately full. The 
medium-long coat meets with 
linked buttons at the waist, 
opening above on a_ pleated 
shirt front of blue and white 
striped cambric, with a narrow 
white tie. The epau'ettes con- 
nect as a collarette across the 


Fig. 2.—Serce TRAVELLING CosTuME back. 
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Tue admirable presentation by Mrs. Helen B. Montgcm- 
ery of Lue arguments for equal suffrage, in the last number 
of the Bazar, is followed in this week’s issue by a strong 
paper in opposition to the movement from the pen of Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott. Other articles on this important and time- 
ly topic will shortly appear in the Bazan, written respec- 
tively by Mrs. C. A. Runkle and Miss Jeannette Gilder. 

The many friends of Mr. Julian O. Davidson were sad- 
dened, on May Ist, by the news of his death, at Nyack, New 
York. Mr. Davidson had done much and very good work 
on the periodicals of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, his forte 
being the representation of marine views. For many months 
failing health had imprisoned him in his room, but almost 
to the lust be continued his favorite occupation, the pencil 
and brush dropping from his bauds only when death arrest- 
ed their movement 

Mr. A. B. De Guerville, the lecturer, who has given pri 
vate causeries and public lectures both in French and Eng- 
lish this winter, is aun American citizen, and speaks English 
fluently, although with a strong French accent. His French 
is peculiarly clear and delightful, and no one who heard his 
graceful and charming introduction of Madame Segoni- 
Weber to a fashionable audience at the Waldorf, not long 
since, is likely to forget it. His well-chosen words of praise 
of the artist and the woman, his presentation of the audience 
to the actress, his utterance on their part to Madame Segond- 
Weber of her one English phrase, ** You are welcome,” were 
so admirable that the applause that followed the brief ad- 
dress was as much for the introducer as for the introduced 
Mr. De Guerville has gone to Europe for a three months’ 
stay, and will spend much of his so-called holiday among 
the state archives from which he has already gleaned many of 
the facts that render his causeries sparkling and original. 

~The title of Officicr de Academie Francaise has been 
conferred upon Mrs. Richard Gottheil, the wife of Professor 
Gottheil, of Columbia College, by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in recognition of her services to the French 
language and literature. The Franco-Jewish schools of 
Aleppo and Beirut, which have been very successful, were 
founded by Mrs. Gottheil, who directed them in person for 
several years. She is probably the first woman resident of 
the United States upon whom this decoration has ever been 
conferred 

Miss Beatrice Harraden is a constant suffcrer from ner 


vous exhaustion, part of which is due to the energy she be 
stows upon her literary studies, and a goodly portion to the 
enthusiasm with which she devotes herself to music. The 
cello is her favorite instrument, and overstrain in practising 


und writing has rendered her right hand almost useless. She 
has learned to write with her left hand, though with diffi- 
culty. She is a B.A. in classics and mathematics of the 
Loudon University. Her ill health is the cause of her 
present visit to this country, where she will spend several 
months on a California ranch. 

—The hygienic treatment to which Dorothy Drew, Mr. 
Gladstone's little granddaughter, is subjected, extends so far 
that she always goes barefoot, in doors or out, except in very 
muddy or bitterly cold weather. Her dress and fare are of 
the simplest, and she is one of the healthiest, happiest, and 
most irrepressible of children. 

— Miss Marietta Holley's devotion to flowers is equal to Mrs. 
Celia Thaxter’s, and the grounds about Miss Holley’s charm- 
ing home, near Lake Ontario, where five generations of 
Holleys have lived, are crowded with blossoms, shrubs, and 
vines. Musical instruments and animal pets are also dear 
to the heart of the chatelaine, and a pair of doves, ‘* Bar- 
kis” and *‘ Peggotty,” two cats, ‘‘ Sister Glegg” and ‘‘ Dick 
Swiveller,” and a gossiping parrot are favored inmates of 
the household. A piano, an organ, an old-fashioned melo- 
deon, an organette, a music -box, and a banjo are to be 
found at ‘‘ Bonnie View,” to say nothing of a phonograph, 
which serves both to reproduce music for Miss Holley’s de- 
lectation, aud to chronicle the dictation of her literary work. 
Miss Holley has written since she was a mere child. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING THE VALUE OF A DINNER. 

| ORD BYRON hated, it is said, to dine with women. If 
4 they set themselves up for angels, he thought, let them 
live accordingly. He agreed in this respect with many less 
noted men, who,would blush to be called poetical; but their 
objections would be more on the practical side. They would 
object, at any rate, to women’s providing their own dinners. 
A woman, they urge, is not intended by nature to earn her 
own bread; but the farther question how she is to live with- 
out bread, and who isto earn it for ber if she herself does not 
—this is left in rather vague uncertainty. Surely, if nature 
intended that a woman should not earn her dinner, nature 
should also either have decreed that she should live with- 
out it, or that some one should always stand ready to pro- 
vide it for her. If this is the theory, it is evident that society 
is grossly one-sided. All the ordinary expenses of life are 
plainly assigned to men and women with severe impartiality. 
Women can no more be transported from place to place for 
nothing than if they were Coxey’s Industrial Army ; the 
conductor of the electric car holds out his merciless palm 
for their five-cent piece as persistently as if they were men; 
aud no bake-shop announces over its doors, ‘* Women half- 
price.” ‘Their tea, their beefsteak, their potatoes, know no 
Salique Law; women must eat, and they must therefore 
pay ; they must pay, and therefore must commonly carn. 
rhey may be very elevated beings, full of aspiration and 
imagination, but ‘ faith asks her daily bread and fancy must 
be fed.” 
Accordingly, as a matter of fact, they are permitted, all 
the world over, to work hard for food and shelter, so long 
as they are willing to work at disadvantage and are not 
paid too well. Even where their faces are veiled they may 
still grind at the mill, but at low prices. The same distine- 
tion prevails in Christian lands; witness that school-com- 
mittee report which said, ‘‘ Since this office involves neither 
honor nor profit, we see no reason why it should not be held 
by a woman.” It is the low places that excite no jealousy; 
a man is willing to be displaced by a woman when it is a 
question of scrubbing floors ; nobody complains of it then. 
t is when she undertakes some higher position, at a com- 
tent salary, that she is censured. She may prove herself 
incompetent in a dozen directions and not bring down on 
her head so much censure as by succeeding in one, But it 
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certainly is not ber fault when she attempts to carn an hon- 
est living, and still less her fault when she obtains a “ 
one, “ ft a man [or a woman] wil] not work, how sball he 
[or she] eat?” After all, it is the bread and shelter which 
are at stake. Women are not so wholly unlike men that 
they generally work ten hours a day for the fun of it. The 
inducement is that they may earn a living for themselves, and 
pe: haps for many others. In a town where I once inquired 
into the matter, with reference to the pay of teachers, it 
turned out that almost every woman hefriome one a 
ing upon her, while some of the young men had absolutely 
no one to care for except themselves, Nay, I have again 
aud again known women to work incessantly to maintain 
a stupid brother in college or to keep a worthless one out 
of jail. 

és view of such facts, how idle is the complaint that every 
woman industrially employed takes the place of some man! 
In a poor family it is the brightest and ablest who must 
maintain the fortunes of the household, and sex has nothin 
to do with it, Even on the farm the wife’s butter an 
cheese and her summer boarders often bring larger cash 
returns than the husband's crops. But where a young wo- 
man is launched iu the world with only herself to support, 
she has precisely as many mouths to feed as the average 
young man, namely, one. She no more displaces him than 
he displaces her. She needs her dinner, and so does he. 
The day’s earnings must supply it, no matter who eats it. 
If she can displace him in the highest business pursuits, is 
there any conceivable reason why she should not? The an- 
swer commonly is that if she stays at home and earns no- 
thing, somebody will marry her. But if her dinner is not 
provided in the mean time, it is very certain that nobody will 
marry her, because she will starve while waiting. Who will 
provide for the commissary department in the mean while? 
Are the young men of the age so uniformly self-sacrificing 
that they will guarantee in advance the dinners of a whole 
woman's college, or a whole factoryful of young women, 
simply on the p+ dal of marrying some one of them hereafter? 
If not, who is to give the guarantee?’ We cannot well set up 
every impecunious young woman in the public park, with 
the label appended: ** Marry me! Iam starving.” 

The more we think of it, the more plain it becomes that, 
except for the much-denounced *‘ capitalists” and the fa- 
vored pets of fortune, the direct way to get a dinuer is to 
earn it.” Sex makes no difference in this respect. Napoleon 
said that there should be a free field for talents; and so long 
as the world is carried on by competition each must be left 
free to compete. Wherever a woman can do anything for 
an honest living, she must find no obstruction in doing it. 
If the man at her elbow cau do it better, she will have to give 
way; there is no doubt about that; she has been doing it for 
many centuries. If he can do the work precisely as well, it 
will be practically shared between them; if he does it less 
well, he must stand aside. I knew a bright young woman 
who did type-writing for a firm of brokers. They employed 
a young man as au agent to go about selling stocks and 
bonds for them. He proved a failure. She said to the part- 
ners, ‘* Let me try; 1 cannot do worse than that.” Going 
home in the cars that night, she encountered an old lady 
who was puzzled about investing a few thousand dollars 
safely. Bringing her round to the office the next morning, 
my young friend showed her a list of investments, explained 
everything to her, sold her some stocks, and has been doing 
that sort of thing for the firm ever since. I know another 
young woman who is an insurance agent under similar cir- 
cumstances. It is very important in this world, first, that 
every piece of work should be done by the competent, not 
by the incompetent; and second, that those who have to 
live by bread should take the first available means of earn- 
ing a dinner. When it comes to the point, it is easier for a 
woman to support herself than to hunt round for a man to 
support her, In one of the Buddhist sacred books it is held 
out as one reward of a virtuous man that ‘‘ he shall be re- 
born in heaven, and with one thousand heavenly wives live 
in an unspeakably shining habitation.” But very few men 
are willing to také the responsibility of providing for a 
thousand heavenly creatures in this world. When they are 
to be fed, the greater part of the thousand have to look out 
for their own dinners. ‘So x ae 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


A PUBLIC BACRIFICE, 


T was on one of these afternoons, as Allan Henderson and 
Barbara were returning homewards by the shores of the 
solitary and beautiful Loch Sleochan, that they beheld a mar- 
vellous apparition steal slowly into’ the still landscape. Far 
away, beyond the glassy waters of the lake, far away beyond 
the swampy morass where the curlews were calling, down 
the lonely moorland road came a long, undulatory, straggling 
assemblage, dark iu hue as contrasted with the surround- 
ing country, yet showing tags and dots of color here and 
there. 

** What is that?” asked Barbara, with her eyes staring. 

“Terrible as an army with banners,” said the school- 
master. ‘‘It is a revolution, Barbara. No, it is a resur- 
rection—of all the hosts slain in the time of Eobhan a 
chill bhig—" 

He paused. Surely there was some faint and measured 
throb borne to them on the listening air!—and was there 
not a glint of sunlit brass at the head of the long and ser- 
pentine procession? The martial music became more au- 
dible. 

““ Whoever they are, friends or foes, we must mect them, 
Barbara,” said the schoolmaster. 

Bat that was precisely what did not happen. For at this 
point the road wound round one or two promontories jut- 
ting out into the mirrorlike lake, so that they lost sight of 
that distant concourse of folk; and when in process of time 
they — came in view of the head of the loch, there was 
not a human being anywhere visible. - It looked as if the 
earth had suddenly opened and swallowed them up. 

**Did I not tell you they were ghosts?” said Allan. 

“They have goue into the grounds of Inveruran House,” 
retorted Barbara. ‘‘1 can hear the band still playing.” 

Well, when these two arrived at the lodge gate, Allan 
made bold to ask the woman in charge what was meant by 
this portentous invasion of so secluded a neighborhood; and 
she answered him that the young laird had invited the tem- 
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perance societies of Duntroone to come out and listen to 
an address and witness a ceremony; and that a number of 
towns-people had accompanied them. From the way she 
hung back she evidently expected that Allan and his com- 
panion would also pass in; and Barbara was curious; spec- 
tacular displays of any kiud are rare in that country-side; 
so the two new-comers accepted the mute invitation, and 
entered. As it chanced, they were well repaid. 

For when they had reached the end of the winding ave- 
nue, and emerged into the open, a remarkable scene pre- 
sented itself. On the steps in front of the open hall door 
stood four persons: a tall, elderly lady dressed in deep 
mourning, two younger ladies in more cheerful attire, and 
an oldish-looking young man of about eight-and-twenty, 
with clean-shaven face and rather tired eyes. At the foot 
of the wide steps, on the carriage drive, were ranged rows of 
large vats and barrels. Then all around stood the crowd, ina 
sort of loose semicircle, most of the men wearing pede ad 
insignia, conspicuous amongst which were the red white 
and blue and white sashes of the Rechabites. When the 
schoolmaster and Barbara drew near the motley gathering, 
about the first person they recognized was Long Lauchie, 
the shoemaker; and by him they remained; doubtless he 
could tell them as well as any one what was going forward. 

At first, indeed, there was nothing but an ordinary tem- 
perance lecture, which the young man with the gray, worn 
face was delivering, if not with eloquence, at least with a 
convincing simplicity and earnestness. But if these state- 
ments he was making were familiar, they were none the less 
welcomed by his audience with an extraordinary enthusiasm; 
cheer after cheer arose at the end of each telling sentence; and 
even the lads and boys who formed the fringe of the throng 
contributed their reckless hurrahs. All save Long Lauchie 
seemed to share in the general excitement. The unhappy 
Lauchlan was silent and depressed; his eyes were lustreless ; 
a melancholy ‘‘ of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born,” 
appeared to have possession of his soul. His gay sash was 
hardly in keeping with this air of profound despondency. 

But it was now that young Murray of Inveruran proceed- 
ed to explain the chief reason why he had asked these 
folk to assemble. He would not, he said, utter a single word 
against those who had gone before him; other timeg- had 
other manners; and there was no doubt that our forefathers 
had been in the habit of drinking more than was good for 
them. In these present days the national conscience had be- 
come awakened; serious attention had been called to the 
widespread misery and ruin resulting from the use of alco- 
hol; and man’s duty to his fellow-man had become part of 
the accepted moral law. Long ago, he went on, he had re- 
solved that when in the course of nature he came to succeed 
te the Inveruran estate, one of his first acts would be to see 
that every butt and bin of wine, every cask of ale and spirits, 
found in the cellar should be destroyed; and if circum- 
stances had detained him in foreign parts during the lust 
few years, and delayed the execution of this project, tlre 
time had at length arrived. It was not, he said, a trifling 
sacrifice. Large sums could have been obtained for the 
various wines that, for convenience’ sake, had now been de- 
canted and emptied into the vats before them. There were 
—. sherries, madeiras of almost incredible age; there were 
Surgundics, clarets, Rhine wines of inestimable quality: 
there were brandies and whiskeys that had been handed 
down from generation to generation, and carefully tended 
and replenished. But no pecuniary inducement could tempt 
him to the dissemination of poison. It must be destroyed! 

Here there was an indescribable commotion throughout 
the crowd; the yelling and cheering became tumultuous; 
the small boys threw their caps in the air, with more wild 
hurrahs. Long Lauchie sighed heavily. 

It had been suggested to him, the young laird proceeded, 
that he might have sent these wines and spirits to the great 
hospitals in the south. But medical men did not seem to 
agree as to the efficacy of alcohol in cases of illness; and 
even if it could be proved that here and there some shigtit ad 
vantage might accrue, the counterbalancing risk of sowing 
the seeds of fatal habits was of far greater import. No; he 
would have no half-measures; he would carry his principles 
into practice; there was nothing for it but the utter exter- 
mination, so far as lay in one’s power, of those pernicious 
fluids that were wrecking the body and soul of our fellow- 
creatures. 

“John!” 

There was a little old man standing by, a little old man 
with side-whiskers, who held a hammer in his hand. 

“ Perhaps,” said the young laird, witha dry smile coming 
over his prematurely desiccated face—‘ perhaps it may in- 
terest you, gentlemen, to know that the first cask to be open- 
ed contains between twenty and thirty dozen of madeira 
that made several long voyages in my great-grandfather’s 
time. It has come to the end of its travels at last.” 

He signed with his finger to the little old man, who in a 
nervous and tremulous fashion went along to the furthest 
vat. There, after some tugging and hammering, the bung 
was extracted, and at once there gushed forth a stream of 
clear amber fluid. A hoarse roar of rejoicing arose from 
the crowd. ‘*Hurrah!—hurrah!” shouted the small boys. 
And Lauchlan Maclotyre, when he observed the turbid 
rivulet come along the channel for draining the carriage 
drive—so close under their feet that Barbara bad to step on 
to the lawn to save her skirts—Lauchlan regarded it with an 
air of still deeper dejection, and sighed more heavily than 
before. 

‘*l admire that young man,” said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ It 
may be idiotey—but there’s earnestness at the back of it. 
And he’s a weakiy-looking creature tov.” 

Barrel after barrel followed—red sireams, golden streams, 
white streams, commingling and rushing away down the 
sloping drive; while the din and clamor of the exultant 
Rechabites filled the quiet evening air. 

“Poor old Sandy Livingstone!” said the schoolmaster, 
absently. ‘*There’s now one water the less for him to 

mach. This stuff will have killed every sea-trout in the 

Jran burn.” e 

‘‘Tt is a sin and a shame!” said Barbara, in sharper tones. 
“There are many poor people who might have had the 
benefit, in the cold of the winter.” 

“What, what?—you must not talk like that, Barbara!” 
her companion remonstrated. ‘‘You have been greatly 
privileged. You have witnessed a sacred rite. You have 
beheld a libation poured out in honor of one of the new 
gods; and who knows but that the new god may be well 
worthy of worship? Anyhow, the worship itself is the val- 
uable thing; think with whut a serene conscience that young 
man will fall asleep to-night!” 

“‘Ay, the conscience,” murmured Lauchlan, from the 
depths of his woe. ‘* You may well say that—you may well 
say that, It’s the conscience that has to be obeyed—though 
the flesh cries out in its wakeness.” 
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And at = the work of destruction was complete; 
there remained nothing but the empty tuns and the purple 
and brown stains on the gravel. Then the hero of the hour 
thanked the assemblage for having responded to his invita- 
tion; they gave him three cheers, and one cheer more; the 
band took up position; the ranks were reformed; and to the 
stirring strains of ‘‘ Neil Gow’s Farewell to Whiskey” the 
whole concourse, small boys and all, set out again for Dun- 
troone. There was no very strict order kept on this line of 
march; stragglers from the crowd joined in the procession 
so as to chat with their friends; and thus it was that Lauchie 
MacIntyre could still have with him the two young people 
whose society, in his present dolorous state, had proved 
something of a solace to him. 

“I'm afraid,” said Allan—in an interval of peace allowed 
them by the band—‘'I'm afraid you're not looking so well, 
Lauchlan.” 

‘No, Tam not well at abl,” replied Lauchlan, with another 
heavy sigh. “I have been eating nothing, or next to no- 
thing, for some time back. I'm not fit to be here the day— 
but it was a great occasion—for giving testimony—” 

The band broke in upon them with “ Johnny Cope”—a 
fine marching tune. When quiet had been restored Lauch- 
lan turned to the other and younger of his companions. 

*‘T was hearing of the wedding, Miss Barbara,” he said. 
“ And there’s a little present I have waiting for you—will 
you come into the house, and take it home with you?’ 

“Indeed, I am obliged to you, Mr. MacIntyre,” responded 
Barbara, with glad assent. Allan looked a little disconcert- 
ed: it was scarcely for one in Long Lauchie’s circumstances 
to be buying wedding-presents. But the schoolmaster did 
not at the moment put in an objection; he was unwilling to 
rob Barbara of any little pleasure; and perhaps after all the 
gift might not be of much value. 

So when they had got back to Duntroone, the three of 
them made for the shoemaker’s humble dwelling, and as- 
cended to the room on the first floor. It was a cheerless- 
looking place; and perhaps it was the doleful aspect of it, 
or perhaps it was the fatigue of the march, that seemed to 
overcome Lauchlan: with a hopeless groan he sank down 
upon a wooden chair. And then again he raised his head, 
and began to look round the apartment, warily and fear- 
fully. 

** Sometimes,” he said, in a sombre fashion—‘‘ sometimes 
I am seeing things that are not there.” 

Then he appeared to remember why he had invited these 
guests to come in-doors; he got up from the chair, and went 
away, slowly and dejectedly, to a cupboard in the passage. 

‘* Barbara,” said the schoolmaster, in a quick undertone, 
‘‘Lauchlan MacIntyre is far from well. Could you not 
offer to make him some tea?’ 

**T could not offer to make tea in another person’s house,” 
she replied, not too civilly. 

Almost at the seme moment Lauchian returned, holding 
in both hands (for they were shaking a little) his wedding- 
gift. It was an old-fashioned four-tubed Scandinavian 
liqueur-bottle, that originally had been something rather 
fine; but it had been debased by the addition of a flaunting 
electro-plated handle and stopper, and was now apparently 
serving as a whiskey-decanter. 

‘It belonged to my wife,” said he, ‘‘and she might come 
back to tek it aweb.” 

**Oh, thank you indeed!” said Barbara, receiving the gift 
with manifest gratification. 

‘**Barbara—you cannot!” interposed the schoolmaster, 
with an angry and impatient frown. ‘It is Mrs. MacIn- 
tyre’s!” 

‘“‘Ay, that is the reason—that is just the reason,” said 
Lauchlian, as he sank into the chair again. ‘‘She might 
come back. I am not wishing for it to be here. And it is 
of no use to me now,” he went on, mournfully. “It is of 
po use any more—never any more. It is a sign of evil things 
that have been thrown aside; I am not wishing to see it 
again. 

** Barbara,” the schoolmaster once more protested, ‘‘ put 
that decanter back in the cupboard. It belongs to Mrs. 
MacIntyre.” 

“But if Mr. MacIntyre is wishing it out of the house,” 
Barbara rejoined—and she showed no disposition to part 
with her present‘ it is for him to decide.” 

** Ay, ay, tek it aweh,” said or moaned the shoemaker, and 
he disconsolately shook his head. ‘‘ There will be no bot- 
tles of any kind in this house, not any more—never any 
more.” 

Well, the schoolmaster would not interfere further; but 
as he and Barbara walked away home to Campbell Street, 
there were black looks on his face; and barely a word was 
spoken between them. Barbara did not seem to be much 
concerned; she carried the electro-plated decanter wrapped 
up in a half-sheet of the Duntroone Times ; she was doubt- 
less looking forward to a further contemplation of her trea- 
sure. And indeed Allan, still in one of his dark moods, 
was disposed to leave her to her own devices; when i 
reached the house, he bade her good-by curtly, without of- 
fering to accompany her up stairs; and when she had gone, 
he forthwith betook himself to the shop over the way, where 
he found Jess behind the counter. 

At sight of Jess, the ‘‘dour” look on his face softened 
considerably; and it was in a kind of appealing fashion that 
he told her all about the shoemaker and his disastrous plight. 

“Oh, the poor man!” she exclaimed. ‘If he is as ill as 
that, and not having anything to eat, he will get worse and 
worse. This is what I will do now, Allan: I will take 
along a few things, and see if he cannot be tempted—a 
finnon-haddie and some strong tea would do him good, I 
am sure—and then he could go to his bed. And you must 
come with me, to compel him,” she added, laughing at him 
as usual. ‘‘It will be quite a relief to you to have some 
one to hector and over-master; it must be very dull for you 
in the holidays, when you have no one to browbeat and 
threaten.” 

‘* Will you do that, Jessie?” he said—not heeding her 

ibes. 

Her answer was prompt and decisive. She went into the 
»arlor to apprise her mother; she whipped on a hat and 
acket; she got a basket and put a number of things into 
it; and presently these two were on their way to the shoe- 
maker's, though Jess had to stop here and there to make a 
few purchases. Then, when they were in the house, she 
directed him to go into the room where the hapless Lauchie 
was still sitting, while she took possession of the kitchen. 
Lauchian was not a cheerful companion; and Allan, wait- 
ing there, could hear quite plainly what she was about; he 
could hear the sticks being put into the grate; he could 
hear them beginning to crackle in the flames; he could hear 
her getting forth plates and knives and forks from the cup- 
board. And not only that, but he could make out that 
Jess, as she went hither and thither, was contentedly and 
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blithely singing to herself the song of the ‘‘Twa Bonnie 
Maidens ”— , 


“ There are twa | onnie maidens, and three bonnie maidens, 
Cam’ over the Miuch and cam’ over the main; 
Wi’ the wind fur the way, and the corrie for their hame, 
And they are dearly welcome to Skye again.” 
And well he knew the meaning of the enigmatic refrain— 


“Come along, come along, wi’ your boatie and your song, 
My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens, 
For the night it is dark, and the redeoat is gone, 
And ye are dearly welcome to Skye again.” 

“She's a good-hearted lass, that,” said Allan, almost to 
himself. 

“Did ye speak?” asked Lauchlan—trying to rouse him- 
self out of this stupor of abject misery. 

“I say this,” continued the schoolmaster, ‘‘ that Jessie 
Maclean has taken a great deal of trouble in bringing you 
—_ things; and you're not going to offend her by refusing 
them.” 

Refuse them? Te could not!—they would have awakened 
the pangs of hunger in the interior of a caryatid. For here 
was Jess with a snow-while cloth for the small table; and 
here were plates and knives and forks, all bright and clean; 
and here was a golden-shiving Finnon haddock, smoking 
hot and well peppered; and here was crisp brown toast, 
with pats of fresh butter; and here were young lettuces 
plentifully besprinkled with vinegar. Then the tea, not 
over-sweetened, was strong enough to have galvanized a 
mummy; so that gradually, when Lauchlan had eaten and 
drank a little, the apprehensions of imminent death—alter- 
nating perhaps with some vague longing for the same—ap- 
peared to fade away somewhat from his features. 

“It isa kind woman you are,” he said to her, in Gaelic, 
‘and it is I that am thankful to you for coming here this 
evening.” 

‘Then you must go to bed soon, aud have a sound 
night's rest,” Jessie answered him. 

** Ay, ay, just that,” he said, reverting to English, ‘‘and 
maybe—maybe I'll not be seeing them things that are not 
there.” 

They left him much comforted in body and mind; and as 
Allan accompanied Jess back to the shop, he was endeavor- 
ing to express his gratitude to her for her charity towards 
the unhappy slioemaker. But Jess did not seem to think 
much of what she had done; when she bade him good-by, 
she returned to the little parlor and to her placid knitting; 
and as the ‘‘ Twa Bonnie Maidens” bad got into her head, 
she occasionally beguiled herself with a phrase or a stanza: 


“ There's a wind on the tree, and a ship on the sea, 
My ain bonnie maidens, my twa bonnie maidens; 
Your eradle I'll rock on the lea of the rock, 

And ye'll aye be welcome to Skye again.” 


‘* You're crooning there like a cushie doo,” said her mo- 
ther, looking up from her newspaper. ‘‘ Has any one asked 
ye to marry him?” 

“They're not likely to do that, mother,” she answered, 
with great contentment. ‘‘ And I’m well enough without.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
BEST MAN AND BRIDEGROOM. 


But Jess was mistaken. There was at least one person 
whose sole and consuming anxiety at this moment was to 
ask her to become his wife, if only he could summon up his 
courage and also find an opportune occasion. The latter 
point was the councillor’s chief difficulty. As for courage, 
he had resolved to discard the shadowy evidence of dreams; 
if at times he had found his physical nerve not quite what 
it might be, he had on the other hand a sufficiency of moral 
will; he made no doubt that when the great crisis came he 
would be able to acquit himself. But how was he to have 
private speech with Jess, when she was either sitting in the 
parlor with her mother, or walking out with Ba’ bara, or con- 
sulting with Allan about the window-hangings of his new 
house? And then every day the schoolmaster’s wedding 
was drawing nearer; and he, Peter, was to be best man— 
with this supreme problem of his life left unsolved. The 
councillor grew desperate. He determined that he would 
take the very first chance that presented itself, no matter 
how, when, or where, to free himself from this terrible per- 
aot 
And yet it was not an auspicious chance, as it turned out. 

One morning he was walking along Campbell Street, and in 
passing the tobacconist’s shop he glanced in and noticed that 
Jessie was behind the counter, and that she was standing 
there alone. A sort of vertigo of bravery rushed to McFad- 
yen’s head; he would dare his fate then and there. He stood 
stock still for only a second ; perhaps it was to collect him- 
self for the plunge; then he entered the shop. Jess received 
him with the kindest greeting. 

** Have you beard,” he said, after a brief bewildered pause, 
**that Lam to be Allan's best man?’ 

**Oh, yes,” she answered, ‘‘ Barbara was telling me that.” 

““Ay—” And here there was another pause. He seemed 
trying to utter something. ‘‘ Ay,” he managed to say at 
length, ‘‘ but I would rather be going to the wedding in an- 
other capacity.” 

** Well, well,” said Jess, with a touch of wonder in her 
smiling gray eyes, ‘‘ would you like to be the bridegroom 
yourself? But I am not astonished ; all the young men are 
daft about Barbara—every one of them; they cannot keep 
their eyes off her when she is in church—” 

**No, no, I did not mean that at all,” the councillor broke 
in, hurriedly. “Do ye not understand, Miss Jessie—it is not 
as anybody's best man I would like to go to the wedding— 
there's something else possible—” 

**T want two ounces of cut cavendish and a clay pipe,” 

aid a thin small voice, and a little red-headed lassie came tim- 

idly forward and put a silver coin on the counter. 

Mr. McFadyen glared at this youthful emissary as though 
he could have strangled her; but there was nothing for it 
but the smothering of his wrath; he had perforce to wait in 
silence until she was served and had gone away. 

**Do ye not understand, Miss Jessie?" he resumed. ‘‘If 
there were two weddings on the same day, wou]d not that be 
better? I would rather go in the capacity of bridegroom 
than as best man—that’s what I’m driving at. 1f Allan and 
me had our weddings on the same day, that would be some- 
thing like. And how can you speak of Barbara? How can 
ye imagine } was ever thinking of Barbara? I'll not deny 
that she’s an attractive kind of lass—ay, and well set up— 
the young Queen of Sheba I was calling her to Allan the 
other day—but, bless me, there’s finer qualities than a slim 
waist and a silk gown—” 

At this moment the door was darkened, and no less a per- 
son than the Provost—a big, burly man, with a frank, broad 
fuce and a loud, honest voice—looked in. 
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**Good-morning, Miss Jessie!” said he. 

**Good-morning, Provost.” 

** Ay, ye’re there, friend McFadyen—I got a glimpse of 
ou; and I was wanting to see you,” the Provost continued, 
riskly. ‘*‘ Have ye drawn out your notice about the North 

Pier?—I would like to have a look at it before ye submit it 
to the Council. But we're all with you; there'll be no op- 
position; we must just pay the £50 to the Board of Trade, 
and gét an examination; and I'll be surprised if they find 
that the conditions of the grant of the foreshore have been 
complied ‘with. Every one admiis that the state of the 
North Pier is a scandal and a dis to the town; there’ll 
be no opposition; but I'd just like to have a look at the 
terms of the motion—if ye do not mind, that is—” 

Mr. McFadyen was choking with rage and vexation; but 
what could he do? He could not throw the Provost into 
the street; for the Provost was a man of large build. He 
could not bring his all-important conversation with Jess to 
its proper climax in presence of a stranger. And if he re- 
mained boxed up in this corner, to be talked to about the 
North Pier, his anger, that he with the greatest difficulty 
kept under control, would inevitably bowek forth and cause 
an amazing scene. 

“Come away, then—come away,” be said at last, with 
concealed “yy **The paper is in my desk; come along 
to the office, and I'll show it to ye there. Good-by, Miss 
Jessic—I hope I will see you soon.” And therewith the 
luckless councillor departed—no doubt inwardly cursing the 
North Pier and the foreshore and everybody connected with 
both. 

But fortune was more friendly towards him on the even- 
ing of this same day; for as he was passing along the front 
he perceived that the schoolmaster, Jess, and Barbara had 
all of them just got into a rowing-boat, bent on some ex- 
cursion or another. He quickened his pace, got down upon 
the beach, and hailed them before they had gone any dis- 
tance, 

‘** Will ye ship another passenger?” he cried. 

** If ye’ll take an oar,” Allan called in return—and he pro- 
cecded to back the stern in and on to the shingle. 

** That will I!” said the councillor, blithely, and presently 
he had got into the boat and taken up his post, at the bow. 
‘*T would not enter myself at a regatta,” he proceeded; ‘I'm 
not for showing off; but in an ordinary kind of way I can 
take an oar with anybody. Dod, some o’ the young fellows 
at the Gymnasium can do most astounding tricks!—but 
what's the use o’ them? It’s steady work that pays in the 
end; and I could go on like this just the whole day. Did 
I tell ye they had made me treasurer? Ay, that’s my proud 
title: Treasurer of the Gymnastic Scction of the Young 
Men's Guild, It’s all very well for lads at their time of life 
to twirl themselves round wooden bars; but when it comes 
to accounts, they have to call in age and experience. A 
little longer stroke, Allan—slow and steady—that’s it—that’s 
it now—man, I could go on like this for four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

Now oddly enough all of these remarks were addressed 
exclusively to the schoolmaster. The moment of his enter- 
iug the boat the quick eyes of the councillor had observed 
that Jess Maclean looked most unusually embarrassed. It 
could not be that he was unwelcome? Or had she divined 
what he had been about to say to her when the burly Pro- 
vost put in his unfortunate appearance? The latter was the 
more probable; and so much the better, Mr. McFadyen said 
to himself: she must have had time to consider; she would 
not be startled when next he had an opportunity of urging 
his suit. 

But when and how was any such opportunity to be se- 
cured? His companions seemed to have neither aim nor 
destination; there was not even a hand-line in the boat; they 
appeared to be quite content with sailing out into this world 
of strange and mystic splendor. And they had reason to be 
content, For if the sun had gone down behind the deep 
rose-purple hills, there was still plenty of light and radiance; 
the after-glow was all around them; the bay, and the outer 
seas as well, formed but one vast lake of molten gold; while 
there was a warmth of hue along the hanging woods and 
the terraced gardens and houses they were leaving behind. 
Dark and clear were the lofty ruins of the castle; dark and 
clear were the outjutting rocks in shadow; soft and clear 
was the twilight of the Maiden Island; but out in the open 
—far out on that golden lake—the one or two small boats 
that lay at the fishing-banks were of the intensest black. 
These were magical evenings for lovers: no wonder the 
councillor longed to be of the company... 

And after all Mr. McFadyen did find his chance; for when 
they had pulled away round by Camas Ban, Allan proposed 
that they should get ashore and go for a stroll along the 
level sands. Jess was the only one who hung back; she said 
she would rather remain in the boat; then they remonstrated; 
and finally, not to seem singular, she landed with them. 
And almost immediately the four became two and two; it 
could hardly be helped; in view of the imminent wedding, 
every one knew that the schoolmaster and Barbara must have 
mauy things to talk over; and it was but common civility to 
leave them to themselves. 

‘* Jessie,” said the councillor, when some little space in- 
tervened between the two couples, ‘‘did ye not understand 
what I was going to say to ye when the Provost came in this 
morning?” 

**Maybe I guessed what it was—and maybe I was sorry 
to be guessing,” answered Jess, in a low voice. 

‘‘Ah, but you must not say that!” the councillor went 
on, anxiously and earnestly. ‘I’m not an ill-hearted man; 
and I’m not a spendthrift; ye would find a comfortable 
heme; and I've waited a long time for ye, Jessie. I know 
there’s younger men than me; and it’s but natural ye should 
think of some one younger; but maybe they would not put 
such a value on youasldo. To me you're just the one in 
ten thousand; the best I ever knew, and the best-disposi- 
tioned; when you try to say a spiteful thing, there’s aye a 
laugh in it, and no harm done—” 

**Ob, Mr. McFadyen,” said Jessie, in great distress, ‘‘ you 
must not talk like that; and you must not speak of this any 
more; we can be friends, just as we have been for so long. 
And you must not think I am not sensible of your uncom- 
mon kindness, not only to us, but to Allan—your helping 
him about the classes—and seeing about the new house for 
him—” 

‘It was for your sake, Jessie,” he interposed. 

‘* But,” she said, quickly, “‘ you will not let your relations 
with Allan be altered now, whatever else happens?” 

‘* Whether it is to be yes or no from you, Jessic,” he an- 
swered her, ‘‘I’m not going back from ger under- 
took to do for Allan, you may be sure of that. I'll stand by 
him, if he should want a friend—” 

Her han stole timidly towards his, for a second, in mute 
token of thanks. 
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But, Jessie,” he ex med, though still in an undertone 
‘ sce why it shouldn't be yes I have been coming 
bout your house for a long while, and on the best of terms 
ith vou and your mother, and I'm sure I wasna noticing 
\ Was any ie you had fix your fancies on 
Ob, there s no one there one!” said Jess ind she 
vas crying al You need not think of that. It’s just 
th vell, | cannot explain—but, Mr. McFadyen, you have 
been so kind to us, to a of us, that I will ask something 
mor f your kindness, and it is to put away that idea from 
i ud und for a und let us be the same friends 
mt we have bee for so long a time 
l councillor hesitated for a second. Then he said 
l will snswer, Jessie, for the present And I 
\ not b But | am a patient man—and I have 
n strange things happen, through waiting Only, 1 will 
not bother you, until you yourself give some sicn 
And therewith for a few moments they walked on in si 
lence u they rejoined their companions, who were on the 
poin f turning at the end of the sands: and together the 
four of them strolled back to the bout; and presently they 
had set off for home again, through an enchanted twilight 
for now the golden moon had sailed into the lilac heavens 
n was the pathway of flame that lay on the smooth 
r all the way over to the black shores of Kerrara. Clear 
umbent as the night was, none of them noticed that 
Jes ul been crving 
And thus it happened that, not as bridegroom, but as best 
n Mr. McFadyen beheld the wedding-day approach ; and 
indefutigable and important was be in the discharge of his 
duties; and h lsome indeed were the prescn‘s he bestowed 
he young couple. Then the littl widow would not have 
her piece leave tire hl use quite penniless she must have her 
modest and Jess also contributed from her slender 
store—a « same time persuading Barbara that plum-col 
ored velveteen was hardly suitable as a travelling-dress: and 
the shoemaker showed his interest and concern by calling 
‘ vice to beg and implore them not to permit the use 
slcohol on the day of the ceremony. Amidst all this bus 
t f preparation a most remarkable piece of luck (as she 
considered it) fell in Jess Maclean's way. She was not much 
f a reader of newspapers; and it was by the merest acci 


’ 
dent that her eye happened to light on an advertisement of 





thu ry unber of a certain great quarterly, giving the list 
of content snd there she saw, to her inex pressible joy, that 
the first article was entitled ‘** The Volkslieder of Germany.’ 
Within « couple of minutes she was out of the shop and on 
her way the railway station 

Can you get me that,” she said, showing the advertise 
ment t he young man at the book-stall Can you get me 
that avd make sure that I'm to have it by the day after to 
morrow f , 

I'll try,” said h I will write at once.” 

No, no,” said she That will not do. There must be 
no mistake about i You must telegraph ; and I will pay 
you for the telegram She took out her purse Surely, 
if you telegraph now to Glasgow, the magazine should be 
here byt orrow night, or the next morning at the latest 

Oh, yes; there’s little doubt the young man said 

And you will send it along to me the moment it comes?” 


radiant with sat 
But she did not reveal 
il what she bad discovered and what she had 


and Jess, her fac 
isfaction, hurried away back again 
toa living s 
done 

The wedding ceremony 
take place in the bride’s home 


He promised to do so ; 


as is usual in Seotland, was to 
and no doubt it would have 
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WHO HUNG BACK; SHE SAID SHE WOULD RATHER 


been quite modest and unpretentious but that Mr. McFadyen, 
by virtue of his office, overrode all their scruples and pro 
tests, and insisted on having things managed well and prop- 
erly. He meant to show Jess that he could be as good as 
his word ; and naturally he wasa free-handed kind of a man; 
when, for example, there arose the question of getting help 
at the breakfast—the girl Christina having to attend over 
the way at the shop—he promptly solved the difficulty by 
going along to the Argyll Arms and engaging.at_his own 
cost two of Mrs. McAskill’s waiters. Then he greatly pleased 
Barbara by consenting to arrange for an open carriage to 
take them from the house to the railway station, whereas 
Allan had been pleading for a closed cab. And when the 
schoolmaster was grumbling and growling against the pro- 
posal to have speechi-making at the breakfast, Peter paid but 
little attention ; speech-making he would have ; he was al 
realy priming himself by the study of a little sixpenny 
guide to that art 

At length the fateful day arrived; and the young Queen 
of Sheba was arrayed in all her splendor; and the minister 
was merciful as to the length of his address. Then. when 
the simple rites were over, and a decent interval had elupsed, 
Mrs, McAskill’s waiters appeared on the scene; the table 
was hauled into the room again; and presently there was 
furnished forth a quite elegant little feast—the presentation 
decanters, and the crystal, and the tiny bouquets of flowers 
making a most bright and cheerful show on the white cloth. 
The minister presided; Mr. McFadyen acted as ‘“‘ croupier” 
and when the small company had taken their seats, it was 
seen that the cunning councillor had so arranged matters 
that Jess found herself placed next to himself—Jess, whose 
friendly gray eyes were at their kindliest towards every one 
present. All went merry as a marriage bell, indeed; the 
minister told humorous stories hoary with age; the council 
lor was so extremely facetious that the nimblest wit could 
hardly follow him; healths and toasts were proposed and 
answered; and Mrs. Maclean, though she was a little over 
awed by the presence of the two waiters, was nevertheless 
delighted with the careful way in which they handed round 
her trembling jellies. In the midst of this prevailing and 
joyous tumult a tall and melancholy figure presented itself 
at the door 

Aw, it’s a sad sight—a sad sight!” exclaimed a mourn- 
ful voice. ‘‘It’s a sorrowful thing to see two young lives 
beginning like this—” 

The councillor looked up quickly.. He was just about to 
rise to ask them to drink the health of Mrs. Maclean; and 
he had the opening sentences of his speech ready and pat on 
the tip of his tongue; so that the interruption entirely dis 
concerted him 

“ Well, what do you want?” he demanded, with his eyes 
glaring 

“It's my duty to protest,” said Long Lauchie, regarding 
dismally the decanters and the glasses on the table; ‘1 was 
thinking it would be like this—ay, and it's a pectiful thing 
to see the two young people with ruin and destruction star- 
ing them in the face—” 

Oh, go to the mischief!” cried the councillor—his eyes 
now fairly glittering with rage Here, you waiters, pitch 
that man down the stair!—fling him down the stair!—” 

But Allan interposed. He rose and went to the door, and 
got hold of Lauchlan by the arm, and Jed him out 

“My good friend,” he said, ‘*‘your zeal docs you every 
credit: but it lacks discretion. There’s no drunkenness 
going on there, nor anything approaching to it. As for 
Barbara and myself, we are next door to teetotalefs,” 
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THE BOAT.” 


Ay, that’s just it—that's just it,” said the shoemaker, 
with a deep sigh. Ye do not understand your danger; ye 
think you're safe because of such treacherous guides as 
temperance and moderation; ye do not see that they are 
leading you to the brink of the pit. It’s an ahfu’ thing to 
think of, how near you are to perdition and disgrace—” 

“Tuts, tuts, man!” said the schoolmaster, with angry 
brows. ‘Listen to me, now. If you'll come in and sit 
down and have a bite and sup with us—water if you like— 
you'll be heartily welcome; but we wish for none o’ this 
havering—” 

* Ay, ay, just that,” responded Lauchlan, with a lament- 
able shake of the head. ‘‘But I'll not trouble ye. I've 
done my duty. Maybe you'll see your grievous mistake 
before the destruction comes upon ye. I'm hoping that— 
yes. yes, I'm hoping that—for I wish ye well—I wish ye 
well—” And therewith he departed—as miserable a human 
being as any in Duntroone; but at least he had done what 
he could; if the young couple were rushing on their doom, 
it was not for want of warning. 

This brief interruption was soon forgotten among the 
general festivities, which were, indeed, prolonged until it 
was about time for the young folk to think of their tra'n 
Moreover, it had been arranged that while the rest of the 
company should say good-by here in the house, or at 
furthest on the pavement below, Mr. McFadyen and Jess, as 
the two special friends, were to drive in a cab to the railway 
station, to bid farewell there. When Jess and her com 
panion arrived on the platform, she was carrying a small 
parcel wrapped up in paper. 

There was no time to lose; the guard was coming along, 
examining the tickets. Barbara got into the compartment, 
and began assorting her travelling paraphernalia. 

** Allan,” said Jess, shyly, ‘‘ I could not get you any wed 
ding-present that I thought you would Jike—” 

‘* What's that, Jessie?” he made answer, in accents of re 
proach. “When your kindness of these past weeks has 
been one continual wedding-present!” 

“But I have brought you a little thing here,” she pro- 
ceeded, ‘that maybe will please you—and surprise you—if 
you have been too busy lately to notice much in the news 
papers r 

She undid the packet that she carried, and handed to him 
the new number of the quarterly that had been telegraphed 
for from Glasgow. He took it from her—and the next mo- 
ment he gave a sudden little start of astonishment. 

‘*God bless me,” he exclaimed, in a boyish rapture of de- 
light, “they've given me the first place!” 

And he would turn over the pages—or rather, the sheaves 
of pages, for the edges of the review were uncut—his fingers 
holding the sheets open, his entranced eyes following this 
or that sentence, this or that paragraph, as if it were all a 
marvel and wonder to him. He forgot about the urgent 
guard; he forgot about the thanks due to Jessie for her in 
genious thoughtfulness; he even forgot about his impatient, 
and perhaps petulant, bride. And then amongst them they 
got him bundled into the carriage, his treasure clasped tight- 
ly under his arm; the door was slammed to; there was a 
shriek of a whistle, and the train began to move; finally 
came a fluttering of handkerchiefs so long as a certain win- 
dow remained visible. Then Jess turned away. 

“I'm going back to the house with you, Jessie,” said the 
councillor. ‘‘ You and your mother will be a wee thing 
dull after so much excitement; and I just mean to take the 
privilege of an old friend to intrude ou you.” 

[To ue Oontinven.) 










































































PORTRAIT OF MADAME PREVOST, BY GRKEVEDON. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING- 
PINS, 

BRING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE 
AND ORNAMENTS OF WOMEN 
BY THEODORE CHILD 
X.—THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


BOUT the year 1780 the reaction 
i against the extravagant coif 
fures to which we have already re 
ferred set in, under the influence of 
the writings ef Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau The dresses were a la tu rque, 
dla créole, dU anglaise, and, before the 
Revolution broke out, the Parisian 
ladies, in their thirst for simplicity, 
had reached a point where they found 
nothing simple enough unless it was 
ad Tenfant. During the Revolution 
fashion became entirely emancipated, 
and, in the state of anarchy which 
ensued, Madame Tallien reigned, but 
did not govern; her influence, how 
ever, contributed perhaps to popu 
larize the return to Greek and Ro- 
man models, which the discovery of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum had once 
more brought into notice, and which 
the great painter David adapted to 
the modern spirit in his popular 
compositions. The Directory con 








PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS REGNAULT DE SAINT- 
J&AN DANGELY, BY THE BARON GERARD. 





tinued the movement in favor of anticomanie, 
and added to it anglomanie, and the craze for 
new inventions once more possessed the Paris- 
ian ladies, their milliners, and their coiffeurs. 
Hence the’ invention of innumerable wigs, @ 
Vanglaise, a Vespagnole, a la Venus, a la Titus, a 
la Caracalla, a t Aspasie, a la Sapho. One day 
nets were in fashion, the next day chignons, 
and the next the golden spirals of long ring- 
lets. Aigrettes, feathers, plates and diadems of 
gold, triple chains of gold, strings of pearis, the 
corymbion and the capillaments of the Roman 
empresses were successively added to the arse- 
nal of accessories with which the coquettes 
adorned their hair, and Madame Tallien appear- 
ed at a ball at the Opéra with rings on her toes 
and her bosom covered with diamonds, while 
Madame Récamier persisted in the simplicity 
of her virginal white robes and her coiffure of 
short curls bound by a simple fillet-—Madame 
Récamier, whose beauty has become legendary 
and typical, thanks to her romantic life, and 
above all perhaps to the portrait, now in the 
Louvre, by which David has immortalized her 
features. Of this epoch we shall care to re- 
member, perhaps, only one coiffure, somewhat 
in the style of that worn by Madame Récamier, 
somewhat Greek, too, in its simplicity,and yet 
peculiarly characteristic of many of the best 
and most interesting portraits of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. This is the 
arrangement of loose curls bound by a moder- 
ately broad ribbon shown in our engraving of 
the portrait of the beautiful Countess of Al- 
bany, by the French painter Francois Xavier 
Fabre (1766-1837), of Montpellier. This por- 
trait is hung in the Uffizi Gallery, at Florence, 
side by side with a portrait of Alfieri, by the 
same artist, and no one can Jook at it without 
feeling attracted and interested by the person- 
ality of tha model, whose name is inseparably 
linked with that ef the great Italian’ poet. 
Married to the pretender Charles Stuart, the 
Countess of Albany took refuge in a convent in 
order to escape from the brutality of her drunk- 
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“MARIE,” BY GREVEDON. 
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THE SISTERS, BY DEVERIA. 


en husband, after whose death she re 
tired to Florence, where she died in 
1824, at the age of seventy-two. Al 
fieri, who became deeply attached to 
her, has celebrated her name and her 
misfortunes in his works and in a 
special biography. She was the gold 
en chain that held captive the poet's 
fickle heart; without her, he says 
he would have produced nothing of 
any worth—senza laquella non avrei 
Satto nullo di buono. The remains of 
Alfieri and of the Countess of Albany 
are buried together in a common tomb 
in the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence, between the tomb of Micha 
el Angelo and that of Machiavelli. 
With the portrait of the Empress 
Josephine by Prud’hon (1758-1823), 
and of the Countess Regnault de 
Saint-Jean d’Angély, by the Baron 
Gérard (1770-1836), we come to the 
paimy days of the Empire and the 
splendor of the court of Napoleon I. 
Prud’hon, who possessed the spirit of 
ancient Greece, whereas David pos- 
sessed only the letter, painted Jo- 
sephine in the fresh background of 
the park of La Malmaison, her hair 
bound in the antique style bya triple 
jewelled fillet, smiling, somewhat 
sentimental, too gentle a creature foi 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY, BY FABRE 





such a mighty husband. Gérard has painted the Count- 
ess Regnault with simple waved bandeauz covering the 
ears and two little pendent ringlets—a coiffure that has a 
suggestion of classical antiquity for those who are fa- 
miliar with the busts of the imperial families of the Roman 
Empire, and a coiffure which, whether loosely undulated 
or smoothly brushed, will always please those who, like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, would always have the hair ‘‘so 
braided as to ascertain the size and shape of the head.” 
The costume of the Countess is altogether in antique style, 
and the shoulders aud bosom are covered merely with trans- 
parent tulle, the beautiful arms being left bare. The two 
coiffures here represented seem to us worthy of admiration 
aud characteristic of the epoch, though of co-.rse at the im- 
perial court the hair of the ladies was dressed with much 
more splendor, especially on ceremonious occasions, The 
Emperor had endowed his generals and his ministers most 
liberally, and he required them to spend their money in do- 
ing him honor. Therefore, their wives knew that the best 
way to please the sovereign was to appear in magnificent ar- 
ray, covered with diamonds and precious stones that were 
used to adorn the great combs then in fashion, or the heavy 
diadems worn well forward over the forehead, as we see in 
David's picture of the coronation of the Empress. The 
Emperor himself paid great attention to the toilette of the 
court ladies, and while they were still fresh to their new glory 
and inexperienced in elegance, his Majesty was not chary of 
reprimands. Even the imperial princesses did not escape 
reprouches when their toilettes were not thoroughly in har- 
mony with the féte or ceremony which they graced with 
their presence. The Emperor saw in a color or in a partic- 
ulur kind of trimming a manifestation of criticism or of oppo- 
sition which existed only in his own imagination. Further- 
more, the Empress, the imperial princesses, and the ladies of 
the court were not prepared by their past habits and educa- 
tion for the important réle which the course of events and 
the fortunes of Bonaparte had called upon them to play. 
Hence the tone of gossip, the frivolity, and the paltry ri- 
valries which characterized the court—rivalries which the 
Emperor himself encouraged, because he preferred to have 
the ladies concerned with any trifles rather than with poli- 
tics. The great man withal held women in small esteem, 
and never hesitated to scold them with a brutality which 
made Talleyrand say: ‘‘ What a pity that so great a man is 
so rude!’—(Quel dommage qu'un si grand homme soit si mal 
Thus one day he reprimanded the Countess Re- 
guault de Saint-Jean d’Angély in presence of the whole 
court because he found her too beautiful, and because she 
eclipsed, in his opinion, another lady in whom for the mo- 
ment be took a particular interest 

During the Empire the great coiffeur was Michalon, who 
drove bis cabriolet with a negro groom behind, charged a 
louis for dressing a lady’s huir, and was altogether as great 
a coiffeur as ever lived, aud the predecessor of the celebri- 
ties of the present day. Indeed, by this time the coiffear— 
that is to say, the artist who arranges hair in harmony 
with physiognomies—was an accepted and necessary insti- 
tution, having the prestige of a century of existence, and of 
a profession clear.y defined and distinct from that of the 
barber xa the wig-maker, or perruquier. This distinction, 
we may add with a view to excusing a digression which 
may be found not unamusing, was established by a trial in 
the year 1718, when the corporation of perruquiers tried to 
prevent the ladies’ coiffeurs from exercising their newly 
created trade. On this occasion Matire Bigot de la Bois- 
siére published a memoir on behalf of the coiffeurs, wherein 
we read the following statements, which, though doubtless 
true enough, will perhaps appear to some moderate minds 
slightty pretentious and even extravagant: 

“We are,” says the memoir, ‘essentially ladies’ hair- 
dressers, and such functions have secured us protection; but 
this protection has made others jealous, as might have been 
expected. The barbers and wig-makers have come armed 
with their dummy heads, and have been bold enough to 
pretend that it is their function to dress the hair of ladies. 
They have abused certain decrees which do not apply to 
our case, and bave caused several of us to be imprisoned. 
They hold their razors to our throats, and it is against this 
tyranny that we are now obliged to implore the help of 
Justice.” The memoir then goes on to explain that there is 
a wide difference between the trade of the barber and wig- 
maker and the talent of dressing ladies’ hair. ‘‘ The pro- 
fession of the wig maker belongs to the mechanic arts, and 
that of the ladies’ hair-dresser to the liberal arts. We are 
neither poets nor painters nor statuaries, but by our special 
talents we give grace to the beauty which the poet sings; it 
is often after us that the painter and the statuary represent 
beduty; and if the hair of Berenice has been placed among 
the stirs, who knows if it did not require our aid in order to 
arrive at that high degree of glory? The details that our 
art embraces are infinitely numerous: a forehead more or 
less large, a face more or less round, demand very different 
treatment; nature requires always to be embellished or its 
defects to be repaired; and here the coiffeur must be a paint- 
er, fam'‘ar with nuances, with the use of chiaro-cacuro, 
and with the distribution of light and shade, in order to 
know how to give more life to the complexion and more ex- 
pression to the charms. At one time the whiteness of the 
skin will be relieved by the dark tint of the hair, and the too 
vivid brilliancy of the blonde will be attenuated by the ash- 
en color that we apply to the hair; the treatment varies in 
each ease according to the different situations, The coiffure 
fora first meeting is not the same as that for a marriage; 
and the coiffure for the marriage is different from that for 
the day after the marriage. The art of dressing the hair of 
a prude, and of allowing her pretensions to be perceived 
without making them obtrusive; the art of displaying the 
coquette, and of making the mother appear to be the elder 
sister of the daughter; the art of suiting the coiffure to the 
affections of the soul which some one is desired to compre- 
hend, to the desire to please, to the languid bearing which 
wishes only to interest, to the vivacity which will not brook 
resistance—all this requires an intelligence which is not 
common and a tact which must be inborn. The art of the 
coiffeur de dames is therefore an art bordering upon genius, 
and consequently it is a free and liberal art,” 

The general opinion is that women were never so badly 
Ceased as they were between the Restoration and the end 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, and he would indeed be a 
bold man who would venture to maintain the contrary. 
Nevertheless, during that epoch which we roughly desig- 
nate by the conventional date of 1830 there were invented 
certain coiffures that seem to be not wanting in charm. The 
general scheme of dressing the hair was a high chignon, 

nerally composed of loops and bows of hair b into 
fiat bands, and accompanied by more or less voluminous 
curls, rolls, shells, loops, or boucles on each side of the tem- 
ples, the only ornament being flowers or rilbons or a litle 


eteve ;) 


-struggle, and a 
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fichu tied over the head. Examples are given in our illus- 
trations: ‘‘ The Sisters,” by Deveria, showing simple curls 
and a chignon of loops and braids; the portrait of the sing- 
er, ‘Madame Prevost,” showing more voluminous curls; 
and the fancy head, ‘‘ Marie,” by Grévedon, —* speci- 
men of a coiffure composed of looped hair, which is certain- 
ly_not wanting in grace. 

In point of fact, a beautiful face is always beautiful, what- 
ever may be the style in which it is framed, and the art of 
the epoch in question is by no means wanting in faces that 
are beautiful, and that, too, in a manner peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the times. These were the days of the heroines 
of Balzac, the days when Byron, Ossian, and Walter Scott 
were @ la mode, the days of the Gothic revival, of Roman- 
ticistvf and of reminiscences of chivalry and medieval sen- 
timentality. Therefore it is not strange that the ladies of 
1830 were exceedingly romantic, elegiac, plaintive, melt- 
ing with tenderness, and full of noble aspirations towards 
an ideal which was purely literary and probably false. 
They dreamed of pages and chatelaines and knights-errant; 
at the same time they allowed themselves to be compared 
to Venus, Terpsichore, Hebe, or Atalanta; and in their gar- 
dens they loved to meditate in a temple of Flora or a grot- 
to dedicated to the Naiades over the thrilling pages of the 
Vicomte d'Arlincourt’s medieval novel Le Solitaire, the mis- 
fortunes of the tender and mysterious Elodie, or the pathet- 
ic heroes of Madame Delphine Gay. Above all things, they 
were mindful of beauty, in spite of the strange manner 
in which they often adorned it; and for this we should be 
grateful to them; for, so far as concerns expression and 
bearing, they were in a way the predecessors of the sesthetjc 
ladies of our own days, inasmuch as their ultimate ideal 
was inspired by the literature and the art of the past, by 
remigiscences of the age of chivalry and romances of me- 
diwva!l princesses—influences which we venture to find as 
worthy of respect as the poetry of Rossetti and the paint- 
ings of the pre-Raphaelites. Compared with the women 
of the eighteenth century, whose ideal of beauty was suc- 
cessively frivolous piquancy and affected ingenuousness, 
the women of 1830 seem to us infinitely noble and refined, 
and we can well understand the admiration which they com- 
manded, whether they wore quaintly looped chignons, or 
drooping ringlets, or crisp side curls, or high combs, or sim- 
ply those flat and sheeny bandeauz a la Vierge that frame 
with contrasting curves the pure oval of a brunette’s face— 
those bandeaux which Leonardo da Vinci loved to draw, 
and which Perugino used to spend hours in arranging with 
his own hands on the head of the beautiful girl whom he 
married when he was already a graybeard. 

All these romantic and sentimental preoccupations we see 
depicted in the limpid looks and langu’shing attitudes of 
the Indies of this period, in their unruffled countenances 
and liquid eyes, in the satiny smoothness of their glossy 
curls, in their expression of calm tenderness and delicacy of 
soul. Doubtless the sentimentality of these times was often 
ridiculous, and the verses @ da mode truly inferior; and yet 
we may be sure that when these fair ladies, the image of 
or gbundmothers were in the land of the living, their 
voices rang sweetly in the ears of men, and that, in the 
words of Captain Steele, they were listened to with partiali- 
ty, and approbation sate in the countenances of those with 
whom they conversed even before they commuuicated what 
they had to say. 


A GIRL GRADUATE. 
BY CYNTUIA BARNARD. 


a3 was examination week at Mount Seward College, 
but most.of the work was over, and the students were 
waiting in the usual fever of anxiety to learn the verdict on 
their papers, representing so much toil and pains. Some of 
the girls were nearly as much concerned about their gradu- 
ation gowns as about their diplomas, but as independence 
was in the air at Mount Seward, these rather frivolous girls 
were in the minority. During term-time most of the stu- 
dents wore the regulation cap and gown, and partly owing 
to the fact that Mount Seward was a college with traditions 
of plain living and high thinking behind it, partly because 
the youngest and best-loved professor was a woman of rare 
and noble characteristics, a woman who had set her own 
stamp on her pupils, and furnished them an ideal, dress 
and fashion were secondary considerations here. There 
were no low emulations at Mount Seward. 

A group of girls in a bay-window overlooking the cam- 
pus were discussing the coming Commencement. From va- 
rious rooms came the steady patient sound of pianos played 
for practice. On the green lawn in front of the president’s 
cottage two or three intellectual-looking professors and tu- 
tors walked up and down, evidently discussing an affair 
that interested them. 

The postman strolled over the campus wearily, as who 
should say, ‘‘ This is my last round, and the bag is abomina- 
bly heavy.” 

fe disappeared within a side door, and presently there 
was a hurrying and scurrying of fresh-faced young women, 
teight-oved eg blooming under the mortar-caps jauntily 
perched over their braids and ringlets, rushing toward that 
objective point the college post-office. One would have 
fancied that letters came very seldom, to see their excfte- 
ment. 

Margaret Lee received two letters. She did not open 
either in the presence of her friends, but went with a swift 
step and a heightened color to her own suite of rooms. Two 
small alcoves, curtained off from a pleasant little central sit- 
ting-room, composed the apartment Margaret sliared with 
her four years’ chum Alice Raynor. Alice was not there, 
yet Margaret did not seat herself in the room common to 

th, but entered her own alcove, drew the portiére, and sat 
down on the edge of the iron bed, not larger than a soldier's 
camp cot. It was an austere little cell, simple as a nun’s, 
with the light falling from one narrow window on the pale 
facé’‘and brown hair of the young girl, to whom the unopen- 
ed letters in her hand signified so much. 

Which should she read first? One, in a large square en- 
velope, addressed in a bold businesslike hand, bore a West- 
ern post-mark, and had the printed order to return if not de- 
livered in ten days to Hilox University, Colorado. The other, 
in a cramped, old-fashioned hand, bore the -mark of a 
hamlet in West Virginia. It was a thin letter, evidently be- 
longing to the genus domestic correspondence, a letter from 

rgaret’s home. 
ich should she open first? There was an evident 
reeptible hesitation. Then she laid the 
home letter resolutely down on the pillow of her Wed, and, 
with a hair-pin, that woman’s tool which suits so many uses, 
delicately and pray etn cut the envelope.of the letter from 
Hilox. It began formally, and was very brief: 





’ Vor. XXVII., No. 19. 


‘‘My pEAR Miss Lzx,—The trustees and faculty of 
Hilox University have been looking for a woman, a recent 
graduate of distinction from some well-established Eastern 
college, to take the chair of Greek in our new institution. 
You have been recommended as thoroughly qualified for tlie 
position. The salary is not at present large, but our uni- 
versity is growing, and we offer a tempting ficld to an ener- 
getic and ambitious woman. May we write you more fully 
on the subject, if you are inclined to take our vacancy into 
your favorable consideration? 

“Very respectfully yours.” 


Then followed the signature of the President of Hilox, a 
man whose name and fame were familiar to Margaret Lee. 

The girl's cheek glowed; her dark eyes deepened ; a look 
of power and purpose settled upon the sweet full lips. For 
this’ she had studied relentlessly ; to this end shé had looked; 
with this in view her four years’ course had been pursued 
with pluck and determination. The picture of Joanna 
Baker, as young as herself, climbing easily to the topmost 
round of the ladder had fired and stimulated her, and she 
had allowed it to be known that her life was dedicated to 
ey og < Seeg to teaching. 

All the faculty at Mount Seward knew her aspirations, 
and several of the professors had promised their aid in se- 
curing her a position, but she had not expected anything of 
this kind so soon. 

Why, her diploma would not be hers until next week! 
Surely there must be some benignant angel at work in her 

But--Hilox? Had she ever met any one from 


behalf. 
Hilox? 

uddenly the light went out of the ardent face, and a 
frown crinkled the smooth fairness of her brow. This, 
then, he had dared to do! 

Memory recalled an episode two years back, and half- 
forgotten. Margaret had been spending her vacation at 
home in the West Virginia mountains, po a man had fallen 
in love with her. There was nothing remarkable in this, 
for a beautiful girl of twenty-two, graceful, dignified, ac- 
complished, and enthusiastic, i a very lovable creature. A 
visiting stranger in the village, the minister's cousin, had 
been much at her father’s house, had walked and boated 
with her, and shared her rides over the hills, both on sure- 
footed mountain ponies. As a friend Margaret had liked 
Dr. Angus, as a comrade had found him delightful, but her 
heart had not been touched. What had she, with her Greek 
professorate looming up like a star in mid-heaven before 
her—what had she to do with love and a lover? She bad 
managed to make Dr. Angus know this before he had 
= committed himself by a proposal; but she had un- 

erstood what was in his thought, and she knew that he 
knew that she knew all about it. And Dr. Angus had 
remained and settled down as a practitioner in the little 
mountain town, The town had a future before it, for two 
railroads were already projected to cross it, and there were 
coal mines in the neighborhood, and, altogether, a man 
might do worse than drive his roots into this soil. She had 
heard now and then of Dr. Angus since that summer— 
her last vacation had been passed with cousins in New Eng- 
land—and he was said to be courting a Mrs. Murray, a rich 
and charming neighbor of her father’s. 

Dr. Angus had friends in Colorado. Now she remembered 
he had a relative who had helped to found Hilox, and had 
endowed a chair of languages or literature; she was not cer- 
tain which. So it must be to Aim she was indebted, and, 
oddly, she was more indignant than grateful. The natural in- 
teryention of a friendly hand in the matter took all the sat- 
isfaction out of her surprise. ~ 

Not that she loved Dr. Angus! 
be under an obligation to him. 
cumstances? 

All this time the letter from home lay overlooked on the 
pillow. If it could have spoken it would have reproached 
the daughter for her absorption in its companion, but it 
bided its time. Presently Margaret turned with a start, saw 
it, felt a remorseful stab, and tore it open, without the aid 
of the hair-pin. 

‘This is what the home letter had to say. It was from 
Margaret’s father, and as he seldom wrote to her, leaving, as 
many men do, the bulk of correspondence with absent mem- 
bers of the family to be the care of his wife and children, 
she felt a premouitory thrill. 

The Lees were a very affectionate and devoted housebold, 
elannish to a degree, and undemonstrative, as mountaineers 
often are. The deep well of their love did not foam and 
ripple like a brook, but the water was always there, to draw 
upon at will, “The shallows murmur, but the deeps are 
dumb.” It was so in the house of Duncan Lee. 


But she did not choose to 
What girl would in the cir- 


‘*My pear Daventer MarGaret ” (the letter began),— 
‘*T hope these lines will find you well, and your examination 
crowned with success. We have thought and talked of you 
much lately, and wished we could be with you to see you when 
ew are graduated. Mother would have been so glad to go, 

ut it is my sad duty to inform you that she is not well. 
Do not be anxious, Margaret. There is no immediate dan- 
ger, but your dear mother has been more or less ailing ever 
since last March, and she does not get better. We fear there 
will have to be a surgical operation—perhaps more than onc. 
She may have to live, as oe mg sometimes do, for years with 
a knife always over ber head. We want you to come home, 

argaret, as soon as you can. I enclose a check for all ex- 
penses, and I will see that you are met at the railway termi- 
nus, so you need not take the long stage-ride all by yourself. 
But I am afraid I have not broken it to you gently, my dear, 
as mother said I must. Forgive me; I am just breaking my 
heart in these days, and I need you as much almost as your 
mother does. Your loving father, 

“Duncan Lee.” 


A vision rose before Margaret, as with tear-blurred eyes 
she folded her father’s letter and replaced it in its cover. 
She brushed the tears away and looked at the date. Four 
days ago the letter had Her home, an old 
homestead ina valley that nestled deep and sweet in the 
heart of the grand mountain range guarding it on every 
side, rose before her. She saw her father, grizzled, stoop- 
ing- careworn, old-fashioned in dress, a n 
manner, a gentleman of the old school, a man who never 
had much money, but who had sent his five sons and his one 
daughter to a giving them, what the Lees most 
in life, a liberal education. She saw her mother, thin, fair, 
tall, with the golden hair that would fade but would never 
turn spray. ue blue childlike eyes, the wistful mouth. 

**Mo !” she ** mother!” 


‘The horror of malady that had seized on the beauti- 
a, lovely woman, so like @ princess in her beariy 
so notable in ler housewifery, so neighborly, so maternal, 
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swept over her in a hot ide, retreated, leaving her shiver- 


ng. 

“TI must go home,” she said, “and at once!” With feet 
that seemed to her weighted with lead she went straight to 
the room of the Dean, knowing that in that ious woman's 
spirit there would be instant comprehension, and that she 
would receive wise advice. 

**My dear!” said the Dean, ‘‘ you have heard from Hilox, 
havent you? We are so proud of you; we want you to 
represent our college and our culture there. It is a magnifi- 
cent opportunity, Margaret.” 

The Dean was very short-sighted, and she did not catch 
at first the look on Margaret's face. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a voice that sounded muffled and 
lifeless, *‘ 1 have heard from Hilox; I had almost forgotten, 
but I must answer the letter. Dear Mrs. Wade, I have 
heard from home,too. My mother is very ill, and she needs 
me. 1 must go at once—to-morrow morning. I cannot 
wait for Commenctment.” 

The Dean asked for further information, Then she urged 
that Margaret should wait over the annual great occasion; 
so much was due the college, she thought, and she pointed 
out the fact that Mr. Lee had not asked her to leave until 
the exercises were over. 

But Margaret had only one reply: 
me; I must go!” 

A week later, at sunset, the old lumbering stage rolling 
over the steep hills and the smooth dales drew up at Mar- 
garet’s home. Tired, but with a steadfast light in her eyes, 
the girl stepped down, received her father’s kiss, and went 
straight to her mother, waiting in the doorway. 

“Tam glad—glad youhave come, my darling!” said the 
mother. “While you are here I can give everything up. 
But, my love. this is not what we planned!” 

** No, my dearest,” said the girl, ‘‘ but that is of no con- 
sequence. I wish I had known sooner how much, how very 
much, I was wanted at home!” 

** But you will not be a Professor of Greek!” said the mo- 
ther that night. It was all arranged for the operation, which 
was to take place in a week’s time, the surgeons to come 
from the nearest town. The mother was brave, gay, heroic. 
Margaret looked at her, wondering that one under the shad- 
ow Of death could laugh and talk so brightly. 

*‘No. I will be something better,” she sald, tenderly. “I 
will be your nurse, your comfort if I can. If I had only 
known, there are many things better than Greek that I 
might have learned!” 

Hilox did not get its Greek professor, but the culture of 
Mount Seward was not wasted. Mrs. Lee lived years, often 
in anguish unspvakable, relieved by intervals of peace and 
freedom from pain. The daughter became almost the mo- 
ther in their intercourse as time passed, and the bloom on 
her check paled sooner than on her mother’s in the depth of 
her sympathy. But the end came at last, and the suffering 
life went out with a soft sigh, as a child falls asleep. 

On a little shelf in Margaret’s room her old text-books, 
seldom opened, are souvenirs of her busy life at college. 
Her hand has learned the cunning which concocts daint 
dishes and lucent jellies; her housekeeping and her hospi- 
tality are famous. She is a bright talker, witty, charming, 


‘‘My mother needs 


with the soft inflections which make the vibrant tunefulness ~ 


of the Virginian woman's voice so tender and sweet a thing 
in the ear. Mount Seward is to her the Mecca of memory. 
If ever she has a daughter she will send her there, and— 
who knows?—that girl may be professor at Hilox. 

For though Margaret is not absent from her own house- 
hold, she is not long to be Margaret Lee. The wedding- 
cake is made, and is growing rich and firm as it awaits the 
day when the bride will cut it. The wedding-gown is or- 
dered. Dr. Angus has proposed at last; he had never 
thought of wooing or winning any one except the fair girl 
who caught his fancy and his heart ten years ago, and when 
Margaret next visits her New England relations it will be 
to present her husband. 

The professor, who had been her most deariy beloved 
friend during those happy college days, her confidante and 
model, said to one who recalled Margaret Lee and spoke of 
her as ‘‘ a great disappointment, my dear”: 

‘Yes, we expected her to make a reputation for herself 
and Mount Seward. She has done better. She has been 
enabled to do her duty in the station to which it has pleased 
God to call her—a good thing for any girl graduate, it seems 
to me.” 


THE BABY’S LAYETTE. 


7) VERY one has a different idea of what the wardrobe for 

the little baby should consist, The babies themselves 

are pretty much alike in their requirements, and so it 
seems that they might be governed by one simple rule. 

The foundation 1s generally the same, but the variations 
are found in the different forms of elaboration and expense. 
In this article I want to tell what is necessary to make the 
baby comfortable, and how to arrange for it. e will begin 
with the bands—the first article of clothing that is put on 
the baby. 

These, of course, are made of flannel. 
made from a nice piece, at about 65 cents a 
be torn in strips fifteen inches long and five inches wide; 
six are enough. Do not turn down the edges, for even that 
little hem is rough for the ey te skin. fr any decoration 
is wanted, button-hole them along both sides with white 
silk. This is all that is necessary. 

The nicest shirts are those made of silk and wool mixed, 
high-necked and long sleeved. ‘These should button all the 
way down the front. It is much easier to put them on 
when they button in that way, and saves putting over the 
head, which the baby always dislikes. They can be bought 
for $1 15a piece. Six isa generous supply, and two can be 
bought a size larger than the other four, which should be 
the smallest size. A less expensive shirt, that is very good, 
is of cotton and wool mixed, for about 65 cents. 

Next come the barrow skirts. These are made with a cam- 
bric waist-band, five inches deep and sixteen inches long. 
The flannel is gathered in at the bottom of the band,and should 
be about twenty-five inches long. It is left open all the way 
up, and jis-bound with flannel binding all around the edge. 
The same quality flannel as used for the bands will do for 
these. ‘There should be six. Babies, as a rule, do not wear 
the barrow skirts longer than the first three months. Then 
they will need the flannél skirts, which do not differ very 
much. They are larger, and do not open up the front, and 
are generally embroidered around the botiom. There is no 
better or prettier way to finish flannel than to work it in this 
way. Of course it is much less expensive to buy the flannel 
and have it stamped and do it yourself than it is to buy the 
flannel already embroidered, If it is a ‘‘ winter baby,” a 

plan is to make the band of the skirt also of flannel. 
hese skirts should be quite full to look nicely. 


They want to be 
ard, and should 


, 
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The white skirts can be made of domestic cambric for 124 
cents a yard. Or, if something nicer is wanted, some of the 
soft-finished cambrics that cau be hid from 14 cents to 20 
cents a yard. These are made on a cambric band the same 
size as that on the barrow skirts. The white skirts should 
be about thirty-four inches long when finished, and made of 
two widths of the cambric. They can be finished around 
the bottom with a deep hem and two small tucks, or else 
with embroidery. There should also be six of these. Ten 
or twelve dresses and six night-slips are a supply. 

The slips can be made of cambric at 14 cents a yard. 
It will take two yards for each one. They want to be cut 
a yard long. A Width and a half or a little over is wide 
enough, as the cambrics are al] a yard wide. These can be 
fulled in around the neck and left to hang loose, or made 
with little tucks across the front and back. A pretty narrow 
plain ruffling comes at 50 cents a piece of ten yards, which 
is very nice to use for trimming on these slips. It washes 
and wears well, and is ‘‘ babyish.” Many of the French im- 
ported slips are trimmed with it. In p of it, however, 
narrow edging or Valenciennes lace may be used for the neck 
and the sleeves. 

The dresses can be made of a more expensive quality of 
cambric, and the best ones of nainsook. There is very little 
variety in the way these are made. Those with little tucks 
across the front are the prettiest. A line of feather-stitching 
can be made between the tucks. A cotton comes by the ball 
for the purpose, Narrow lace or fine nainsook edging is 
best for the finish of the neck and sleeves. A deep hem with 
three or four very fine tucks above it is more used nowadays 
to finish the bottom of the skirts than the ruffles of lace and 
embroidery that used to be so much the fashion. 

Of course if one wants to trim them it is very simple to do 
so, and # band of fine insertion can be put in above the hem. 

Six dozen diapers are the customary number. Always 
have at least two dozen made of pp resneney cut thirty 
inches Jong and fifteen inches wide, and then doubled over 
and sewed together neatly around the edges, making a square 
of fifteen inches when finished. They are very soft and ab- 
sorbent, and a more convenient size than any that can be 
bought. The linen diaper comes by the piece of ten yards, 
different widths at different prices. The cotton is much less 
expensive, but until the baby is at least a year old the linen 
is the best to use, for it is softer. The tenderness of the 
baby's skin should never be forgotten. 

Five pieces of linen diaper will be required—two pieces 
eighteen inches wide at $1 75 apiece, two pieces twenty inch- 
es wide at $1 87 7 and one piece twenty-two inches 
wide at $2. Cut all of these twice the length of the width, 
so that when folded they will be square, and hem strongly 
at the ends. They should be soaked and dried many times 
before they are used. The diapers, if carefully and proper- 
ly washed, will last a long time. Two babies ut least should 
get the use of one set. 

Three or four spare flannel shawls, about thirty inches 
square, wili be found very necessary. These should be of 
soft flannel, and either bound with pink, blue, or white rib- 
bon, or scalloped in embroidery silk around the edge. These 
are wrapped around the baby after a bath or when sleeping, 
and are useful, for they are so much easier to put on than a 
sacque when the baby is very small. 

A number of little sacques should also be in the layette, 
for after the baby is two or three months old the shawls are 
dispensed with. These can be knitted, or made of flannel, 
cashmere, or outing cloth. The knitted ones are the nicest, 
because they stretch with the baby, and are warm and light. 
There should also be two flannel wrappers. They can be 
made on short yokes, and the yoke embroidered with a litule 
dot or flower. 

The long out-door cloak can be made, of course, of silk if 
desired, but if not, of white cashmere or a fine Bedford cord. 
Unless it is a summer baby, the cloak should be lined 
throughout with white lamb’s wool and then white silk. 
This can be made on a short yoke, and have a round full 
collar, either of the same trimmed with lace, or entirely of 
lace. There should be a small tight-fitting cap to go with 
it, lined with a thin layer of the wool, and trimmed with 
little pompons of white baby-ribbon, and a frilling of ribbon 
or lace around the edge. 

A summer coat can be made in much the same way, omit- 
ting the lamb’s-wool lining. 

he French muslin caps are the prettiest for the baby, 
and come at many prices, The imported ones are expensive, 
but some that are very nice can be bought from 60 cents up. 
They are not at all difficult to make, and one often has some 
pieces of tucked or embroidered muslin on hand that will 
serve the purpose. 

Three or four knitted blankets are necessary. They are 
useful at all times, and can be made of light colors or white. 
White, as a rule, washes the best. 

If the baby is to wear socks, it will require eight or ten 
airs. Many people think it is better not to wear them. 
t makes their little feet more sensitive to the cold, and they 

“— often kick them off, thereby catching cold. 

he basket is a very pretty and a very important article. 
Hampers with trays can be bought for $4 50 to $5. By 
using a long needle it is easy to sew in a lining. First sew 
in against the sides, the bottom of the tray, and top of the 
basket a layer of cotton batting which has been sprinkled 
with orris powder; then sew on the silk—or silkolene—which 
has been gathered at tap and bottom to make it full. In 
the tray should be kept the articles of the baby’s toilet, 
while the space below is for the clothes. 

It is possible to manage without a hamper, and have sim- 
ply a good-sized square basket in which to keep the little 
things, and the clothes, etc., can be kept in a bureau. In the 
tray there should be a pin-cushion on which are the —- 
pins, assorted sizes. A little cup-shaped bag can be made 
of rubber cloth and sewed into one corner of the tray for the 
sponge, which should be a small fine one. A piece of castile 
soap in a little dish, a powder box and puff, and some rice 
powder, a bottle of vaseline, a quarter-pound box of ab- 
sorbent cotton, a roll of old linen, a smal] box of borax, and 
a pair of scissors, These are little things that are constantly 
needed, and should always be on hand. 

The cradle or crib will require half a dozen small cotton 
sheets and a pair of blankets. Very nice ones in the small- 
est size can be had for about $2 a pair. It is healthier and 
cooler in the summer for the baby to sleep on a hair pillow. 
The pillow does not need to be thick. A dozen little pil- 
low-slips can be made of linen if desired. Often they can 
be cut out of larger ones no longer in use. It is better, how- 
ever, to have cotton sheets. A small piece of rubber, or a 
pad made of absorbent cotton and covered with cheese- 
cloth, should always be laid over the mattress. Pretty little 
spreads are made of flowered dimity that comes for that 
purpose. They are serviceable because they wash so well, 
A dainty silk duvet is a charming addition. Eauy Day. 
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- back is straight. 





worn ten yeare you will 
lighter white striped or 


»Youne Winow.—After leaving off mourni 
natorally prefer black and white d ort 
croasbarred with black. Pale gray and lavender dresees of crépon and 


white gowns are also suitable. You should consult a dermatologist 
rather chan a hair-dresser about your bleached hair, though probably if 
on leave it alone, as you now seem anxious to do, it will in time grow out 
n ite natnral color. 
H. T. P,—The black moiré sleeves will not be too dressy for a gargon de 


cafe jacket. 
Evrtu.—Make gone yellow crépon tea gown with belted back and prin- 
cesse fronts flowing 0; on accordion-pleated black chiffon reaching from 
throat to foot. The black moiré belt of the back posses under the yellow 
fronte and ties over the chiffon, Have your gray serge made like the cos- 
tume with pointed over-skirt flinetrated on page 821 of Bazan No. 16, 
omitting the added ue to which you a: merely having a belt of 
satin ribbon like that trimming the over-skirt. The lower skirt may be 
serge instead of black setin. The Bernhardt sleeves are merely lengthened 
below the elbow and gathered up to the right length in the seams from 
elbow to wrist, making wrinkles around the arm. The sbort capes illus- 
trated in the Bazan are the favorite wraps of the moment. 

Apa.—Make your dress of covert suiting with a short cut-away coat 
like the hop-eacking gown or that of cheviot illustrated on page 2% of 
Bazan No. 11 of the current volume. Trim the old-rose skirt with ruffles 
of lace or accordion-pleated silk. Make the duck dress with a cut-away 
jacket and gored skirt to wear with shirt waists. 

“A ‘94 Suusoniwen.”—Biack batiste gowns are very simply made o.er 
silk or cotton sateen with a full waist gathered to a belt and a tucked 
yoke. ‘The sleeves are large, in mutton-leg shape, or else gathered to wide 
wristbands that turn np at the edge. The skirt four yards wide at the 
foot is simply hemmed and ts gored in front and on the sides, while the 
be ree A bertba may be added to the yoke if greater breadth 

uited. 

“Twenty-one. ”—Make your bine foulard with a belted waist, with yoke 
and epauleties of white ay “wes lace, full sleeves, and slightly draped 
skirt. Short capes are fully illustrated in Bazar No. 14, on page 285. 

A. L. H.—If you object to velvet, use dark red crape or any of the thin 
crinkled «ilke for a vest or blouse front, sleeve puffs, stock, and bel! of the 
gray chiné silk. Make it with a basque back and jacket front of the 
silk, or clve a belted waist. Have on entirely plain skirt made quite full. 
Perhaps a front or shirt waist of checked taffeta silk of mixed colors— 
green, brown, pale blue, and heliotrope—will make the green wool dress 
becoming and also «tylish. 

Mus. M. F. J.—Make your checked cheviot with a short coat with cut- 
away frout and vest, by either of the models of tailor gowns illustrated on 
page 224 of Bazan No. 11. Make your India silk with a belted waist 
trimthed with « lace collarette, white or black as you may prefer, and a 
moiré collar and belt. Have mutton-leg sleeves, and a slightly draped 
skirt showing a lower skirt bordered with black moiré ribbon. 

Maus. C. B. P.—Get brown moiré silk for a veet and for a front breadth 
in your tan-colored skirt. Use very narrow white insertion or else black 
jet galloon equally narrow as trimming. 

X. Y. Z.—The hair is drawn back in waves and worn in a small, rather 
high, protruding knot. Green and tan are very — colors at present. 
Make your cotton dress with a belted waist that has a shirred yoke and 
bertha ruffle trimmed with white heading through which is drawn —— 
ribbon the color of the gown. Have mutton-leg sleeves and a slightly 
gored skirt nearly four yards wide. A stock-collar and beit should be of 
ribbon like that in the heading, but much wider. Kead about French 
blouses in the New York Fashions of this paper. The waists of dresses 
are elaborately trimmed, but many skirts are plain. 

S. F., aw O_p Sunsoniser.—Figured, —, or plain grenadines are 
coney enitable for a middle-aged lady. ake a round full belted waist 
if she is slight, or, ifehe is stout, a round ne waist with an added pointed 
basque like that of the black silk dress illustrated on page 821 of Bazar 
No. 16. Trim with a jet collar-band and cuffs, and, if you like, add a lace 
collarette. The full skirt should be slightly draped on the left side over a 
slik foundation skirt trimmed with a flounce of grenadine. 

Mas, J. KE. N.—A Pustoral evening would be profitable, entertaining 
and easy to arrange. The young men and maidens should be costumed 
as shepherds an pe peer and every one should carry a crook, 
Doultiess memory could supply the necessary detail for such costumes; 
but if not, illustrations may be readily found, for instance, Ko-Peep in 
the Mother-Goose Melodies, Effective drevs material wili be found in 
paper-muslin or cheese-cloth. Be careful to combine becoming and 
suitable colurs. The suggestion of material does not of course preclude 
whatever may be already in your wardrobe that could be satisfactorily 
arranged. repare a musical ramme—solos, duets, choruses, also 
instrumental music. Particularly in the last-mentioned, if ove of the 
company be able to give a flute solo, for that instrument is always con- 
nected with shepherd life. Horns and aleo bugles may be introduced 
by being carried, or occasionally and prettily blown upon. 
solo one of the ludies —_ play the “Spring Son 
Songs Without Words. Also have some one play “ 
the rest of the company illustrating the same by tableauz-vivants. Or, 
if preferred, that song might be eung as solo and chorus, with tableaux 
during the time of singing, or as interludes to the verses. Al! the mu- 
sic should suggest out-of-~loor life, and any qnantity of it maybe obtained 
by consulting » large music-etore. When the musical and tablean part of 
the entertainment is over, which need not be more than an hour in 
length, allow the shepherds and shepherdesses to serve tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, milk, and cake. The refreshments should be donated, and the 
serving of such will greatly aid the sociability of the affair. A booth 
fitted so as to represent out-of-door life should also be visited by the 
guéste, where there will be found a tempting array of one-pound rolls or 
prints of butter, or small baskets of fresh eggs. These buskets may be 
decorated with ribbons if so desired. Also the shepherdesses should 
walk among the guests and offer May blossoms, either in branches or 

“ Knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay,” 
and thus the financial success will prove a substantial one. 

New Svunscorises.—lf you wish to be friendly, your hueband can call 
on your friends and make your excuses. That will be more cordial to 
new-comers than merely sending cards 

A Constant Reaver.—In round terms $1900 is the enm usually allotted 
for a year’s study in Vienna for a young man, though it can be comforta- 
bly done for $100 or $200 less, About $550 covers the entire cost of 
living, about $200 may be allowed for incidental expenses, then in addi- 
tion the steamer passages and travelling. It is often done altogether 
for $800. A second-class passage may be taken going over; write to the 
various steamer lines for exact terms. Exactly what is used here in the 
way of clothing will be needed there. Men's clothing can be parchased 
less expensively in England. 

Peeriexitry.—If you are sufficiently slim and agile, as your height and 
weight would seem to indicate, there is absolutely no reason in the mere 
fact of your being forty to hinder you from taking up bicycling, expecial- 
ly as your husband desires it and will ride with you. By all means be 
the “woman who dares” in this instance. The younger members of 
your community will doubtless be glad tc have an available chapecron who 
enters into their sport. 

C. H. H.—The book The Expert Waitress is published by Harper & 
Brothers, and costs $1 00. You can order it from any buokseiler, or from 
the publishers direct. 

N. Q. Y.—Apply to any dealer in coins and postage-stamps. You will 
find a list of them in the New York Business Directory. We cannot give 
business addresses in this column. 

In Earnest.—The article on reducing the abd by exercise a 
peared in Bazar No. 2 of this volume. There is a monthly periodical 
called The Decorator and Furnisher which may be what you require. 

Hearts.—Four tables of four each make a good quota for the game of 
hearts. The piayers choose partners. The signal tor beginning and end- 
ing each game is given from the head table. At the end of each game 
the winning partners of each table move to the table above, the losers re- 
maining behind, and partners are interchanged at each table, the partners 
of one game becoming opponents in the next, The head table neually 
has some little distinguishing touch, such as a vase of flowers, or dish of 
bonbons. The game can be played for a fixed time, say an hour and a 
half or two hours, or for a definite number of games—ten or twelve, 
After that the reckoning is taken, and first and booby prizes distributed. 

Ovp Sunsoninee.—The a! tan wool for a dress for a woman of 
thirty is suitable for making like the costume of tan crépon and binck 
satin illustrated on page 821 of Bazan No. 16. But if you need something 
with a pattern, in the Supplement another excellent design is that of a 
mohair gown, illustrated on page 805 of Bazan No. 15. The straight lines 
eo5 SEE of white moiré pipings on the latter dress are in excellent 
style. 

Cc. A. B.—You can perhaps match your grenadine for new front 
breadths. If you cannot you might cut off the train, and open the front 
on a breadth covered with fi of plain grenadine like that between 
the satin —— or else of lace. 

A. E. G.—Make yomt pei dress over a waist lining and foundation 
ekirt of green or pink silk gingham. Have a high belted waist, shirred 
in yoke shape with full sleeves, and a rr gored ekirt nearly four 
yards wide at the foot. Add a stock and belt of black or pink moiré 
ribbon. Do not stiffen the skirt. 

L. 8.—You will find a pretty model for the dress of a girl of sixteen 
given with Supplement patterns in Bazan No. 15, on page 805. It has the 
stylish French blouse front, and will suit your soft material. A cape is 
also shown with it. 

M. &.—Do-not alter your net skirt. Put around it narrow rows of moiré 
ribbon, or else a flounce of lace. 


For a piano 
"from Mendelssohn's 
he Old Oxken Bucket,”’ 




















Fig. 2.—Har ror Gru From 


6 ie = edging bas an open beadin 
baby-ribbon can be drawn 
The long stitch used in the Ist row 


this, having a loop on the needle, put the thread over twice, 


insert and pull the thread through 
off 2 loops 3 times in succession 


Having made a chain foundation of the length 
» work a treble crochet into the first 
chain, but work off only the first pair of loops, 


required 


keeping 8 on the 
needle, then a double 
crochet on the follow- 
ing 3d chain, work 
ing off its top mesh 
with the 
middle mesh of the 
treble, then work off 
the last mesh of the 
treble, 2 chain,a dou 
ble crochet on the top 
mesh of the preced 
ing double; repeat 
from *. 2d row 1 
single crochet around 
the next 2 chain, 1 
chain, a picot com 
posed of 5 chain and 
a single on the first 
of them, 1 chain; re 
peat 


together 





Barrow S«rrr. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


for skirts, the smaller for little 
shawls, etc. The pat 
terns can be transferred by means 
of carbon paper; it is better to 
transfer only a short space at a 
time; a durable pattern for trans 
ferring is made by tracing with 
pen and ink on tracing-linen or on 
tine semitransparent foundation 
muslin. The outlines of the seal- 
lope are run with a thread of the 
silk, and the inner part is padded 
by darning to and fro, which gives 
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Arnon ror Grau rrom 6 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 
Por deacription see pattern-shect Suppl. 


CROCHET EDGING FOR CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHIN 





Bany's Cap 


For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement 





10 To 14 YEARS OLD 


G. 

g¢ fora heading, in which 
It is worked in 2 rows. 
is the treble crochet; for 


, then work 
lst row.— 


GIRLS’ HATS. 
WIDE-BRIMMED light straw 


fA. hat shown in Fig. 1 is orna- 
mented on the side with a spread 
ing bow of figured yellow ribbon, 
among the loops of which clus- 
ters of buttercups and blue corn- 
flowers are fastened 

A girl’s white Leghorn hat is 
trimmed with black velvet  rib- 
bon, which is caught in irregular 
knots about the crown,and carried 
along the left side to terminate 
under the brim in the back 

Another white Leghorn hat, 
Fig. 3, has two pink ostrich tips 
on the left side, caught with a 
bow of pink satin ribbon; the rib 
bon is carried to a small bow at 
the back, and winds along the 
right side to a chou at the front. 


EMBROIDERED EDGINGS 

FOR INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 
fbr we edgings are worked on 
flannels with washing - silk, 

the larger scallops being suitable 


Bany's PRorector. 


For diagram and description see pattern- 


sheet Supplement 


a firmer edge and a 
richer effect, after 
whieh they are but- 
ton-holed over 


DOTTED SILK 
BLOUSE. 


HE odd feature of 
this dotted silk 
blouse is the star 
collarette, which is 
accordion-pleated and 
has an open lace in 
sertion. Two square 
jeces each nineteen 
nches in size form 
thecollarette; eachof , 
them is cut open on | 
one side to the mid- 
die, and the two are 
joined by one of the 
cut edges, the seam 
forming the middle 
of the back; the oth- 
er cut edges form the 
front edges, and the 
centre is rounded out 
for the neck. 








Stik Biovse wita Star CoLLARETTE, 





Bonnet For Grau From 3 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


Barres’ Surerts. 


Por patterns and description aee No. VII on pattern-aheet 


Supplement. 
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Empromenep Epermes ror Banies’ SKIRTS AND 


JaCkeTs. 
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Fig. 3.—Hat ror Grau From 10 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 8, Page 385. ] 


bunches of spearmint in the sea- 
son, dries them by merely sus- 

ending them on hooks and open- 
ce them occasionally, so that 
none may be lost, then powder- 
ing the leaves and storing them 
in tin boxes. “Two table-spoon- 
fuls will make a sauce-boat of 
mint sauce, the proportions of 
sugar and vinegar being the same 
as for the fresh mint. 


PRACTICAL JOKES. 


‘WHE subject of practical jokes 

is always open to argument. 
** They are all right,” says one ad- 
vocate, “ among friends who can 
give and take a joke. Sensible 
people know how to treat them. 
Only foolish ones get angry. 
Given youth, health, and high 
spirits, and why should practical 
jokes be tabooed ?” 

But it is evident that the sen- 
sibilities of those who. play such 
jokes must become blunted in 
the process. The essence, the 
point, of the practical joke is an 





Knitrep Boorer. 


For description see pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement 


of jesting upon a lame 
leg or a round back, the 
joker points his joke at 
his friend's absence of 
mind, poor memory, 
heedlessness, or some 
foolish habit? The joke 
and the cruelty may be 
more refined, yet the 
victim may suffer ten- 
fold more To the second 
case than in the first. 

It seems to be true, 
that in spite of the les- 
séns we are continually 
learning, we are slow to 
believe in the reality of 
mental as compared 
with bodily suffering. 
It is certainly true that 
most people do feel 
more strongly with 
their bodies than with 
their minds. But prac- 
tical jokers are not usu- 





Fig. 9.—Basy’s Cap.—[See 


For pattern and description see No, L 
ou patiern-sheet Supplement. 








BONNET FOR GIRL, 


AT of yellow fancy straw is in this little girl’s 
‘‘ granny” bonnet, trimmed with two bands of lace. 
The flaring brim has a wired inner frill of pink crape, with 
a lace frill over it; the cape is also of lace over pink crape, 
and the ribbons are pink. 


DRIED MINT. 


T is somewhat sin- 
gular that those who 
prepare herbs for, city 
markets do not suppl 
us with dried mint. It 
* will keep indefinitely, 
and imparts a flattering 
flavor of youthfulness 
to mutton which can no 
longer conceal its age. 
It is not difficult to pro- 
cure, but those who do 
not know that there is a 
difference in it should 
be warned to gather or 
buy spearmint, which 
runs to seed about the 
first of August, and is 
succeeded by pepper- 
mint, not a desirable 
article for sauce,though 
it is often sold for the 
purpose. A city house- 
eeper buys large 
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Frock ror Carp From 1 To 
2 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description sec No, 
XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


offence. It is a reflection—a 
coarse showing up of some weak- 
ness or defect of the person upon 
whom it is played. The most 
vulgar practical joke would be 
upon a person's physical defects, 
and such jokes as that most 
minds can see are both cruel and 
vulgar. And the question is, 
should cruelty be dignified as wit 
or coarseness as fun when the 
joke is upon a mental instead of 
a physical defect ?—when, instead 


Mornine Frock ror Ontip 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, 
XIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 














Fig. 1.—Apron ror Grru From 10 
To 12 Yeans op. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Bany’s SHort Frock Fig. 3.—Bany’s Heap Suaw! Fig. 6.—Lapy's FLANNEL MORNING JACKET Fig. 7.—Bany'’s CasHMeRE WRAPPER Fig. 8.—Bapy’s CLOAK AND CaP. 
For pattern and description see Nu For diagram and description see pat- For pattery and description see No, VL. on pattern- For pattern and description see No. XTIL on pat- {t F ig. 9, Page 384 ] 
VILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. tern-sheet Snpplement, sheet Supplement tern-shect Supplement For pattern and description see No. L on 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Basy's Frock wira Guiure Fig. 5.—FLANNEL SacgvuE FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. XVILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XVII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ally people of very nice perceptions. They do | Awarded | $OO000000004000000000000008 ! 4 
not always select their victims with discrim- . 
: ; @ 
ination. If they did, the case would be dif Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 3 ® 
ferent. A joke upon the mind of aman who ¢ . 4 
hadn't any would not be severe. But one > 4 3 
upon the mental peculiarities of a man who rs ee 
was keenly sensitive would be a serious evil. & 4 
Because that is the part that hurts D4 3 
Avain, the practical joke injures the joker, o 4 W ks W. d 
becuuse it lowers him inevitably in the mind ~ ? or on ers 
of his friend. The wounded one, finding 3 3 
his weakness exposed, dovs not love his friend } 7 i 
the more He only carefully covers up his e & n uring 
dislike He condones the offence for the + 4 3 
sake of the offender's other good qualities. 3 eb 
He wishes to keep his friend, so he puts up _s — t rt ri £ 
with him. Such feelings as these, though 2 3 0 u n 
hidden and unexpressed,” are scarcely in 3 a: 
harmony with the best friendship. The > _ Di i ri 
friend who is willing to be “‘ put up with” > ? gu ng 
for the sake of keeping his practical joking > 4 3 
can scarcely be called *‘a friend” at all. we — 
MOST PERFECT MADE 3 No steels to break—no uncomfortable- 3 Skin Diseases 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP : @ ness—no sacrifice of grace or figure outline © 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free  —charming style and absolute comfort and 2 
mothers fo heir children w ile teething, with portest from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. Z case of motion. And the little one, how % Phy hee ae Ri tee, Consus, 
neceas t goothes th hild, softens the gumea, in -ewrrrrer, “< » 
all pain, cures the best remedy for _ 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. ae, looks! The $000eoeeees | AuD Cuns. Conp., Bole Proprietors, Boston, 
diarrhen, Sold every part of the ’ ; streng ) posterity is | oo ee is 
world, Twenty-five ule Adv.) 1784, 1894. In Every 3 regulated by the sense 3 3 
CERTIFIED MILK Variety. @of the mother. 1 he @ , 
Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under —— 3 Equipoise Waist is 3 3 | 
supervision, Milk is produced under rigid hygienic : S “ensible. lo know all > 4 } | TNC 
ral *. The company's re ppatat ion is therefore a cer- For HAND @ about it, and where to S e 
1 ifle ms f the absolute purity of the Gail Borden Eagle @ buy it, write George @ we 
Brand Condensed Milk.—{ Ade AND . 2 F tc B - > 
4 ros o., Boston. - > 4 ) ) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MACHINE - PARQUET FLOORS. Cask ks 
WORK, Of Polished Hardwood. are 


Gf No Alkalies a180 | Endorsed by Phycicians. No fasects # A Cc E Ss 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, € | Mock’ More Heallnfel. NoDust. 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


— . Other Chemicals , SENT to fit over old floors or new. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | ~ 


Unlike the Dutch Process 














are used in the an be laid by any good carpenter. Point Applique, Duchesse, and Honiton Laces, 
preparation of the Country. So The Interior Hardwood Co., lndianapolis,Ind. | Bridal Veils to match. Point Venise Lace 
W. BAKER & CO.’S THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., —— Write for Book of Designs. No Chargefor Estimates. | Bruge QDuchesse Lace. Novelties in Faney 


q SELECT PARTY JUNE 16th, h i i 
iy Sens Watkcteten. EUROPE *o._" sc urons Net atic: | Laces, with net and other combinations. Re- 
y as 00a Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, tickets. a; ryt ocean berths by all lines. Tourist Gazette free , Bruge, R, , Venise, and Vandyck 





AZE Na, 118 Broadw N.Y. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. eae « sta ieked 1844.) Sarcmal Teuet Agents for rene Trunk Lines Collars. New Designs Made up Lace Goods. 





the strength of Cocoa mixed Exhibition 1889. brellas. Gloves. 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
SeseteEe, POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. F* AW, Inventor 


Seld by Grocers rs everywhere. 
9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ““FRANCE” a” | the signature CH. FAY. 
W. BAKER & 00., . Dorchester, Mass. : 


\ - od he atoctusely Embroideries, Lace and Embroidered Hand- 
| Ithas more than three times The only awarded at the Paris ne Fey, See and Copsing Ce 


: Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY 











A Crystal of Sugar magnified 400 times. Absolutely Pure. Last year J. P. Primley 
used over 640,000 pounds of granulated sugar to sweeten his California Fruit Chewing Gum, 
the purest Chewing Gum made. Insist on Primvey’s and refuse all substitutes. 


Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 2 cent stamps, and we will send 
you “ ALLAN QUATERMAIN,” by H. Rider Haggard, or any other one of our 1,700 fine books. Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 


a ees eroeT Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
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Mountain ont OWDER iets 


Freezer Medical Authorities A. T. STEWART & CO. 


| as a Perfect Sanatory 
with which Cream can be Totlet Preparation 
frozen in less time than in 


fresen jn low time Gene | for infants and adults. Great Bargains in 


e s 
Delightful after shaving. 
This isa itive fact and it. 
lee C cenen onan be poate tpt t+ exoosd one- Po oo Relic ves *P rickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 


half the price charged b feeti and I | Skin, Sant Removes Biotches, Pimph d 
Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, ete, J maul" ica cmagralg con ‘Pyseae,b Be ba sy CHILDREN’S AND MISSES” 
fen de 


NCOLN, author of Bostes Fa ~ ies, | Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed 

















GE LLE FRERES vine ncn Sam * suntane Sanne one meaten SS * Spring and Summer Hats 


6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 4d? AAR Ad CRAP ARAL KRARERGRARARARARAY HRARGRGRA 


PARIS Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 

. catalogue of Pianos containing 

16 pages. We have the largest 


For sale at PARK & Rs raat and all a manufactory in the world, from 
leading houses. ? 


v,? 


mS 


PQ 


ranging in price 
from 77> 
3.”° 
S.”° 
to "77° 


(Worth just exactly double. ) 


They are the latest shapes, trimmed with latest novelties, 


- 
Req u 1 re d are in every way desirable, and nothing has ever before 
been offered that compares with them in beauty and 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- ¢ cheapness. 
ments. Easy payment 





which we sell direct to the con- 
- « sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION, A YOUTHFUL FACE © % We carnish a tret-class Organ, wartnted 40 
’ « We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 30 
in old age is the very best evi- ¢ 20 years, with stool and book, for only on 
denee a Complexion Specialist can 
offer you. Myc omplexion is per- 
fect, my face youthfal, just like 
my ~~ a am in my Sith year, 
and look 4 My lady patrons 
flDd me 1... -looking every 
day; and all their friends are 
wondering at the improvements 
produced by the Ne Plus Ultra 
Face Beautifier, price, #2 2 bot- 





Steet ete te ts te te | 


















Meee nt en oie , but a harmless article (easily 





the Young ladies are wonderfally improved by only Ww t vat c d Pi twenti . Send f » ween - 
| one bottle. Freckles, tan, liverspots, blackhends, Peat yy {yes eent so thlain the poatent bargain ever offesed oo ent é THE ENTIRE BLOC K, 
: pimples, disappear as by magic. Elderly ladies see Write your name and address plainly, pod will send by mail same day letter ¢ © 
: wrinkles disappear, sunken cheeks fill ont; loose is received. Broadwa 4th Ave 9th and 10th Streets 
: kin under the eyes wears away. No one needs to As an cdvestanment we Seeel, Book, and Cover & } y, " . 
; lLewok old any Vay SLINE, circulars sent on aprlica- will sell the first Piano of $ 1 a 500 | 
tion. MADAME CAROLINE, Face Sp jalist, 217 6th a | 
Avenue, New York. Branches: Fulton Street, cormumotn a puunce ently Regular Price, $330.00 * | Koriza Cloth 
Brooklyn ; 816 Clinton Avenue, ee. N. Y. Bee a | 
pees LR thoven Piano *, Organ Co.,@ | REMOVES 
© Pigietes, W ctaktes. Crowsieet 
: P. 0. Box 82 gton, & Blackheads,and makes the skin 
: LADIES WHO VALUE \ s. Washin N. J. seh end emesth. Not a Cosmetic or 





A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow- - 4 used) that never falls to beautify 
} der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, ” fan Fe meen ree 
| ea e) 8 € 
| mae msc ra ens | PRIESTLEY’ S gia, New Haven, Conn. Cae dit} 
; 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


| Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


SILK WARP “ A 
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Bizes 4 to 12 yrs. 


Made of a'! wool 
navy biue flannel, 
fast color. Full 
gored skirt. Jacket 
with coat back, re- 
vere notched colar, 
deep puffed sleeves, 
plain enffs. Skirt 
and jacket trimmed 
with white braid as 
shown in cut 

Also wash suits, 
color of “natural 
linen” with narrow 
white stripe. Trim- 
med with rows of 
serpentine braid. 
Jacket has ripple 
back. Price $3.0) for size 8, to $3.90 for size 14. 


English Cotton Cheviot Suit, red and white, 
and biue and white stripe. Jacket has coat 
back and ©. ylumbian collar. All sizes $4.85. 


A few of the stylish and desirable 
suits for seashore and country wear, 
that we are offering at unusually low 
prices. 


S.nd for Catalogue, postage |, cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bax 


mention the Basar when answering ad- 


vertisements contained therein 


$75: (REST 


foRMEN J WEIGHT 30 Ibs 


DETAIL 
SEASON 


PERFECT, «© 
LEADER or” 





Crescent Bicycies 
are much superior 
in every respect to * 
any other wheels 
listing at or near 


their prices. 


Crescents are the 
lightest weight, 
highest grade, me- 
dium - price bi- 


cycles in the world. 


$§Q00 : $§Q00 


GEG ESCENT 
MEN [LADIES 


RIGHT 


OUR WHEELS 





ir will please 


| 





“ 





Use Your Own Eyes 


When you buy 
a bias velveteen 
skirt binding, 
and don’t take 
it unless the 
trade-mark 















It 


comes in two 


is on it. 


qualities and 
different widths 
and lengths and 


lasts as long as 
the skirt. 


BABY ¢ aoe z 


. ons. 
“on 15. 









"20th | Edition—Postpaid for 2c. (or {or stampe). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & ©O., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read ‘this little book.” — Athenaeum. 
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4 /\ILLION 
women are to day 
wearing DrWarner's 
Coraline Corsets. 
Are you? 


Warner Bros Makers New York & Chicago d 
Fs OS = =] 











CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
v Aue pay FREIGHT. 


WIFE‘ 
$142 


T 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
21 of Steel Attachments; shipped any where ot 
pt Apes No money required in advanec. 
15,000 now fn use, W: Fair eave dealers and agent's pros 
I 


F send to-da' la 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 





A. A.Yantine & Co. 


877, 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New 
Building, 18, 20, 22 East 18th 
Street, we will dispose of the en- 
tire stock in the old store, at a 


Reduction of 25 7, 


from present low prices. 


Our new spring and summer 
importations in 











'and exquisite ef- 





HONEST WHEELS AT HONEST PRICES. 
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OBSERVE THE CHRISTY EDGE Oa 


Cuts hot, fresh bread as thin as old. 
Our other Knives are: Cake Knife, 50 cta.; Lemon Slicer, 50 cts.; 
Agents make a good income steadily selling Christy Kuives. Our book A FORTUNE | IN A YEAR tells all about it. 


No other Knife offers this remarkable feature. 
Knife, Cake Knife, and Parer. 


‘ipa! 





~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


CHRISTY 


(eR 


Cuts cake without crombling 


| __ WE GIVE THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT. 


uma UU a 


Heal! 


imported fans in- JAPANESE 
clude many new FOLDING 
FANS 


fects, and appear in all the new- 
est dress shades. 


Hand-Painted Paper Fans, 13 inch, at 25c., 
§0c., 75c., to 2.00; less 25%, 19c., 38c., 57¢., to 
| 1.50 each. 
Hand-Painted Silk Fans, 13 inch, at 1.75 and 
2.00 ; less 25%, 1.32 and 1.50 each. 
Mourning Fans, plain black silk, at 60c., 7§¢., 
gOc., 1.00; less 25%, 45c., §7c., 68¢., 75c. each. 
Children’s Paper Fans, hand-painted, at 20c., 
| 3§c., §0c.; less 25%, 15c., 27¢., 38c. each. 
Children’s Silk Fans, hand-painted, at 1.00; 
less 25%, 75. each. 


Also a wide assortment of 

fans exquisitely painted and em- 

| broidered on grounds of import- 
ed silk and gauze. 


| Mail Orders Filled Promptly. Send for Catalogue. 


575" RESENT ENT 


EVES weiGcH! 


— 


[ BUILT F dR THE 
LADY RIDER? 


2 at 
EXCLUSIVE |) 





CRrESCENTS are 
guaranteed in work- 
manship and mate- 
rial for one year, 
and this guarantee 
is made by a con- 
cern of financial re- 
sponsibility. 

There is nothing 
cheap about Cres- 
cent Bicyctes—but 


the price. 





BREAD KNIFE 


‘mat! 


Makes carving a pleasure. Send $1.00 for a set of these Famous Christy Knives, containing Bread 
Table Knives, set of 6, $1.00; Carving Knife, 15 cts.; Frait Knife, 15 cta; Saw, 75 cte.; Ham Knife, 75 cta. 
Sent free on request. CH EIST Y KNIFE ©co., Fremont, Ohio, Box D. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


387 


| Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
| Highest Award—World’s Fair. 
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WISE AUGUSTUS 


By menna let © wore "Me; they have not 
I epemd the wh time lying down: they rest 
the whole day t righ 
There's nothing they must think about; they really 
By ali means jet them go and vote and setile our 
uffuire. 


So spake Auguetus Spilkine to his agitated epouse, 

rhe other morning, as he took his hat to leave the 
hhotoeme 

Aud Mrs, Spilkine got so mad to think he took that 
view 


That voting was the last of things she could be got 


t 
4 —_ > — 
liow is your son Walter doing at college, Mr 
Ja y? 

** He's very backward,” said Jariey. “ He has been 
ther three yeers now, and hasn't been suspended 
once I'm afraid Walter will not get on in the world. 

a 
Cuourcy. “ Algy muet be in love; he hasn't logked 


n the glase to-day once 
om. “No; but he's just been duoned by bis tailor, 
wud the sight of his clothes makes him just furious,” 


——— 
“I'm very anhappy,” said the Lamp. “ People are 
iways turving me down, 

Thats beeavee vou emoke too much,” said the 
Sofa but I—I dou't de anything, and they're always 
Ld ne on Te 

i 

I'm sorry to reject your book, Mr. Penney!l,” said 

publisher to the realiet, “* but it is quite necessary 
it ie dull—actaally nothing happens.” 

* We I don't see why I should enffer for that,” 
enid the writer, ruefally. “If nothing happens in the 
ves of these people [ have written about, it is their 


fault, not mine 








Vv. 





THE ACME OF POLITENESS; OR, VIRTUE IS NOT ALWAYS ITS OWN REWARD. 


A FINANCIER 


For the past day or two Mr. Patrick O’Diddiler has 
wen engaged in removing the winter's accumulation 
ot ashes from my cellar Upon his coming for his 
poy | happened to ask, “Where did you dump the 
ashes, Pat 7” 

“Shure, sor, on the vacant lot be'ont the corner,” he 
replied, with a grin 

“Why, did Mr. Smith give you permission to put 
them on his let 7” 

“No, sor; oi’m afther goin’ to Mr. Smith now an’ see 
if he don"t want thim taken away,” and the scamp 
winked cheerfully 

Sure enough, in about an hour Patrick returned 
**for the lown of a shovel to do a bit of wor-rk for Mr. 
Smith.” Now I know exactly how it feels to be an 
accomplice. I can't meet either Smith or Pat with- 
out blushing A. RK. 


My boy,” said the sage, “ always remember that 
brains will tell.” 

“I differ with you,” eaid the boy. “ Brains won't 
tell. If brains told, all the world would be in the 
secret, and brains wouldn't be worth a rap.” 

Wherein the boy showed himself wiser than the 
Baye. = 

Tus Janrrou. “Sorry I can’t let you have the flat, 
ma'am, bat we don't allow children.” 

Mes Kipos. “ Ob, it's a quiet house; full of pianos, 
pugs, and parrots, I presume |” 





o_o 


“ Do you ever realize,” sald the minister tu his recal- 
citrant parishioner, “ what would happen if you should 
die to-night 7?” 

‘I do,” said the parishioner. “That is why I do 
not enbacribe to fhe new organ fand.”’ 

“I fall to see the connection,” said the minister. 

“It is simple enough. If I should die to-night my 
executors would find it hard enough to pay my fa- 
neral expenses, withont having to pay a subscription 
to the new organ fund.” 


AN CPTIMISTIC GYPsY. 


Maud. “ Ano aM 1 TO LEAD A MAPPY LiFe?” 


Fortune-teller. “ Very 


You WILL SEVER KNOW GRieF.” 


Meud. “DetieutruL. AnD am I TO Magay ?” 
Fortune-teller. “ Foun Times.” 


AN 


“Why do you sleep instead of work?” 
I asked the tramp, be seemed so healthy. 
He answered with a pleasant smirk, 
“Because [ allers dreams I'm wealthy.” 


EXPLANATION. 





FL ORL PET OTF TOT IT Ve 
PARACEL rz 7 5 Ze] 





A QUANDARY 
* Ah, Perkins, settled down in your new flat at last 7” 
“Not exactly ; we're in a dreadful quandary. We've 
signed # three yeurs’ lease, and now we find the par- 
lors four sizes too small for the piane, and the kitehen 
ceiling ts so low we've get to dix 
charge the cook we've had for eight 
years, and get a shorter one who 





Ww 








can cook standing up.’ 
—— 

“Ethel,” he whispered, “ will 
you marry me 7’ 

“I don’t know, Charles,” she re- 
plied, coyly. 

“Well, when you find ont,” he 
said, rixing, “send me word, will 
you? IL sirall be at Mabel Hickes’s 
until ten o'clock. If I don't hear 
from you by ten, I'm going to ask 
her.” 


= 


——~<——— 


Mixe (in tunnel). “ Oj say, Pat, 
phot tolme ix ut up thayre 7” 

at. ‘Baume toime as at is down 
thayre, ye foul” 

—————— 

* Do men become what they eat 7” 
asked Porper 

“That is what I think,” eaid 
Philosophicas 


Ae Bh le hte td. \ dle Dy le dae ie 








OUR PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 





BLE W-BEARD, 


BOUND TO SUCCEED. 
The otd gentleman looked grave. 


“Lam very sorry, 


Mr. Talbot, to be obliged to withhold my cbnsent, but 
it is fairer to you and to my danghter.” 








The youth apparently did not so regard it. 


“ As you say,” continued the 
man, “you have no money nt 
and though I believe that you 
Grace love one anotiier, I must 


old 


all, 


and 


say 


no to any engagement. But go in, 
my boy, and save money. Work! 


work! work! avd whew you have 
amaseed a nominal eum—well, eny 


a thousand dollars—you may then 


consider matrimony.” 


The old gentleman was very kind- 
ly in his manner, bat the youth 
looked as though a thousand dol- 


lars belonged to eons hence. 

“TI like you very mach, Tal- 
bot,” her father went on," and 
if there 1 any way I can ad- 
vance your prospects, do not 
hesitate for a moment to call 
on me. Cant he of any eer- 
vice to you at all ?” 

‘The youth started ; a gleam 
of hope lit his eye. “ Y-yex,” 
he stammered, hnekily. “ You 
can help me. ° Will—will you 
lend me a thousand dollars?” 

ee 


Rareos. “I called on that 
girl lust sight that you iptro- 
duced me to.” 

Gatoes, “ Did you?” 

Bueas. “Yes. And she's 
a nice girl, old fellow, but she 
treated me very #trangely.” 

Gaiees. “ How so?” 

Busreas. “ Will you believe 
it, she showed me into the 
dining-roem, sald she really 
hoped I wouid excuse her, No 
other room in order, etc.” 

Guees. “Well, that was 
rather strange.” 

Bureos, “ But that’s not the 


~.Worst of it. Ina few minutes 


in comes her younger riser. 
We talked a little, aud then 
«he got up and went oat, leav- 
ing her younger sister to en- 
tertain me. You can bet I 
Uidn't stay there long.” 

Guees. “Well, I'm very 
sorry.” 

Beiccs. “Oh, that’s § all 
right. Yon couldn't help it. 
Bat what the mischief did she 
want to show me into the 
dining-room for?” 

Guteces. “ I'll tell you if you 
won't give it away.” 

Bares. “ All right. What 
for?” 

Gureos, “ Well, you see, I 
was inthe parlor.” ‘T. M. 

eS 


“ Well, Jimmieboy, what is 
our favorite game at your 
ndergarten ?” 

“ Hooky,” said Jimmieboy. 














“Then give me something rich I” 

said Porper. 
—_—_._————— 

Cons.ee. “ There's nothing the 
matter with this shoe, sir. The 
eule is strong and the uppers are 
good.” 

Par. “Ah, but can't yez see dibey needs new 
la-aces 7" . 

“Do you admire Wilkes ?” 

“I do not. He's dull—dall enough to go to Con- 
gress 6 
I never strike a man who's down,— 

Not that I hate to give him pain, 
Bat that I fear that he perchance 

May soon be on his feet again. 


a Nea: 

Deacon Wavuack (on the“ South Ferry”). “* Excuse 
me, friend, but ain't there never no more motion 
than this?” 

Buoox Lyxr. “No; this is about as rongh as we 
ever have it.” 

Deacon Wavnacx. “ Well, I'm glad. Y" see, I ‘ain't 
never been to sea before, an’ I was afraid I'd be sea- 
sick.” 








IN THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


OaGE XX. 


TMS YOUNG ANIMAL LOOKS A LITTLE Faieut- 
ENED. 

Fig tS A TRIFLE 80. 

Wat = ux? 

He @ A TEA ManTYe. 

ASD WHAT 16 THAT? 

He wares TRA, BUT Loves Teas. Tuts 16 THE 
TUIED HK HAS ATTENDED THIS AFTERNOON. 

Wee? 

A®D AT BAO ONK HE B46 HAD TO TAKE A OUP 
OF TRA WITH FOUR GinLs. 

So THAT THIS Is— 

Hw tweirru ovr. 








THE HOUSE-BOAT. 


HE house-boat, which is a cottage built 
on floats, is simple or elegant, small or 
spacious, according to the taste or means of 
itsowner. Large numbers of people in Eng- 
land charter one for the season, anchor it at 
some delightful point on river or canal, and 
when the beauties of that place are exhaust- 
ed, tow it to another near by, thus seeing 
the country step by step, as one might say. 

This form of summer holiday is made pos- 

sible there by the freedom from gnats and 
mosquitoes, which renders life on the water 
so pleasant, and though a napbtha-launch is 
necessary where any distance is to be trav- 
ersed, it is quite possible to pole one of these 
boats for several miles along the margin of 
a or river in search of new scenes. 
A very good idea of life on a house-boat 
iven in Mr. Barrie’s clever story, When 
‘an's Single, and, indeed, many English 
wuthens depict the charms of this summer 
custom. In America house-boats are used 
on some of the smaller lakes and among the 
Thousand Islands, and Long Island also af- 
fords favorite harbors for them. 

Many Southerners take their Northern 
outing in this way, and odd-looking craft of 
very humble appearance may often be seen 
in the sounds and bays near New York. 
The idea is evidently growing here, and in 
time people of moderate means may begin 
to see that life aboard a comfortably appoint- 
ed boat may be delightful in the extreme, 
and no more expensive, if well planned, than 
if spent in the ordinary way. 


A DEFENCE AGAINST 
MOSQUITOES. 

CORRESPONDENT writes that last year 

she was almost compelled to give up 
working in the garden by reason of mos- 
quitoes, but a happy thought suggested it- 
self. Getting some kerosenc oil, she smeared 
the fences near which she had to weed and 
trim her plants, and, to her delight, the in- 
sects took wings and departed, not to return 
till the odor of the oil had entirely gone. 
A second application rid the garden of them 
for the season. 


JAPANESE IVY. 


T may not be generaliy known that the 

Japanese ivy really adds to the healthful- 
“ness of houses by attracting moisture which 
woulkl otherwise be absorbed by the brick or 
stone to which it clings; and this fact is used 
as a plea by the New York City Improve- 
ment Society in urging residents to plant 
vines on the coming Arbor day to beautify 
the streets. While space to plant a tree 
may not always be available, a vine takes 
up but little room, and requires prectically 
no care whatever after it is once wel started. 

The Japanese ivy is really not an ivy at 
all, but belongs to the same family as the 
Virginia-creeper, being of Japanese origin, 
and appearing in the catalogues as Ampe- 
lopsis vitchii. Its earlier and doubtless more 
correct name is Ampelopsis tricuspidata, the 
latter term referring to its three-lobed leaf, 
each division of which ends in a sharp point. 
It is of rather slow growth the first year, but 
when well started will bear considerable neg- 
lect, and may even be transplanted without | 
harm. It is brilliant in the autumn, and in 
winter, when shorn of leaves, shows a deli- 
cate tracery upon the stone which looks like 
carving. 

A root from two to three feet high may be 
purchased from any florist for fifty cents, 
and the large-leaved bright green variety 
should be chosen in preference to the one 
which has smal) leaves and darker coloring. 
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GOOD BREAD. 


1’ order to enjoy good health one must 
. have wholesome and well-cooked food, 
and at the head of the necessaries in this 
line stands bread, the staff of life. The art 
of using leaven to produce palatable and 

wholesome bread dates back to a very re- 
mote , and was doubtless one the 
first discoveries of the race. And, with all 
our boasted advance, we doubt if the bakers’ 
bread of the present day is any more whole- 
some than was that of the ancients. We are 
doubtless much ahead of them in other kinds 
of bread and pastry, which, though more 
pleasant to the taste, are not always the 
most conducive to health. Baking powders 
of one kind and another are now universally 
used, and it is a fact, recently demonstrated 
by experiment, that a far larger number of 
the brands upon the market contain im- 
purities more or less injurious to the health, 
alum being one of the most commonly used 
adulterations. Now, we have a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the taste of alum, and a very great 
love for fine biscuit. These adulterated pow- 
ders were, therefore, a great source of an- 
noyance to us (for we could detect the 
slightest trace of alum in the bread) until 
we ceased to buy any brand of baking pow- 
der except “* The Royal.” Since then we 
have had no trouble, as we find it always the 
same, and no traces of the alum taste in bread 
made with it. We now use it exclusively. 
— Editor Kitchen Magazine. 





‘ 
You often hear of other extracts which 


claim to be « just as good” as 


 Liebig 
COMPANY'S 
}Extract of Beef } 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract 
is 


THE STANDARD 
for quality. 











Face Sashes a1 are unnatural. 
skin, free from ery or oiliness, i é a — 


omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema aioe 
Chafing, sipelas, 
Burns 


A Chaling Baby, Tender Fe Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a cake. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Pears” 


A clean and 
whole skin 
is comfort- 


able. 


Have you 


used Pears’ 
soap? 


‘THE 


Towels, Towellings, ieee. Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, 
Hemstitehed Squares, Ete., Ete., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


i 





iP YOU WANT 


BEST LINENS 





and see that the trade-mark, ‘‘ @ib Wieach”’ 
Is ON THE GOODS. 
Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will wily you who can. 





Upon receipt of your name and Sasa 
1 will send you a sample cake of my 


GRO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, Y. 
new Toilet-soap to enable you to thors 


DIES oughly teet ite merita. Address 


|. B. FOULD, 218 6th Avenue, N. Y¥. 
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MARIANI-VIN-MARSAN 


N 


ovr 


“Vin Mariani, pe ati 
health, and energy.” —Emile Zo 

“Honor to Vin Mariani, which so sai re- 
stored my strength.”—Charles Gounod, 

“Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic; 
it is unequaled.”—Fanny Davenport, 


vyrYr 
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MARIANI VIN- MARIANI 


+ 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP’ 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well- made vegetable - oil | 


soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine. 


ERUPTIVE 
TROUBLES 


Packer's 


| tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults’ 


It allays itching, soothes 
and heals, and is wonder- 
fully refreshing. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY~ 
SOAP. 























FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TL 


elT 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 














M, - OFTEN or ND0D By re HE hea 
vee et “ae WP eres 


HIGH _¢ 
CLASS 


CRITICS SAY THe M&H WRITING PAPERS. 
ee »¥ TASTE 


Sawrr’ 


Yan 






ANDAt 
MAILED ON APPLICATION he 


& S38 PEARL ST. 
NEW YORK. 


OFALERS in FINE ST 


\, WRITING 
PAPERS 


Tre MAM WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 


No Chance 


rane 





VINODE SALUD 


(WINE oF HEALTH) 


Ber K MMT ye 
IMPORTED BY ia alles ne 


ts Hartmann’s W. W's (Women's Napkins). 
ate all ‘Dry. Goods and Drng Stores. Send for circular to 


HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL CO., 56 Broadway, N. Y. 


rear FAT FOLKS. 
anteed ; advice free. PROF. es ae 





BOTTLED IN SPAIN. 


A preparation of finest 
Malaga Wine and 
Herbs from a rccipe 
oe. of the old Moors of 
Granada. 


, ‘7S Portraits and Autographs of Celebri- 
| ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 


VIN WARIANI 
tle, 


STRENGTHENS BODY AND BRAIN 


SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
FOR PORTRAITS, ETC., APPLY TO MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 165th ST., NEW YORK, 
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“Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 
away the blues.” —Victorien Sardou. 

“1 am well convinced of the excellence and 
quality of Vin Mariani.”—Hienry Irving. 

“Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 
than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 
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- Made only in THE } 
' ; 
. CH. Fieto HAVILAND | 
. LIMOGES CHINA 
' E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE, 
, SUCCESSE URS : ) 
: FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 1 
| NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. } 
DFCORATED, WHITE WARE. 
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BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


Err 8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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A= WANTED—The work is cney pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, sarin Maine. 
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TAILOR 


From the Magasins du Louvre 


PARIS JACKET AND 
CAPE 
FRENCH tailor jacket is 


fi. usually a very jaunty gar 
ment. It is cut with less prim 
ness than London jackets, and 
accentuates any prevailing fea 
ture, such as full skirts and large 
sleeves. It is also apt to have 
more decorative trimming, even 
though meant to be a very sim 
ple affair. This season the fan 
cy is for light shades of tan, 
leather-color, and covert coating 
for these extra jackets, and most 
are completed by a turned-over 
collar of velvet of the same or a 
slightly darker shade 

The jacket illustrated is of 
light leather-colored cloth, with 
a collar and pointed ornament 
of darker cloth edged with tiny 
rings or loops. It is cut very 
short, and with fall folds on the 
sides as well as in the back of 
the skirt All the seams are 
strapped. A middle form of new 
shape is stitched on the back, 
and on this is applied a pointed 
ornament of darker cloth. A nar- 
row strap or band of the cloth 
is stitched around all the edges 
and on the collar, while three 
bands are on the lower part of 
the sleeves 

The round hat is of light straw, 
trimmed in front with a very 
large bow of satin and ntoiré 
ribbon. Upright long-stemmed 
flowers trim the back 

One of the prettiest of the 
French collets is illustrated here 
with It is of correct length 
not to be turned up when the 
wearer sits, gives a slight addi 
tional warmth when needed, and 
is too light of weight to crush 
puffed sleeves. Though made 
of black velvet, it is not heavy, 
as it has a thin taffeta lining of 
light pearl-color; yet it may be 
made of moiré for those who 
refer something still lighter 
"he high ruff around the neck 
is of black satin doubled, and 
held on by jet beading, and the 
narrow ruffle on the edge is sim 
ilarly made. A rich white gui 
pure volant completes the pretty 
cape. 

A rice-straw hat has a large 
moiré bow in front with lace- 
trimmed ends falling back on 
each side. Three black ostrich 
tips are posed in front. 


THE MARQUIS HAT. 


i «4 marquis hat, a charming- 
ly picturesque model from 
Madame Carlier of Puris, will 
be worn in the summer alike by 
young girls and older women. 
ts drapery of lace softens faded 
complexions, and is becoming 
also to the youngest and those 
of most brilliant color. Gold- 
colored straw forms the hat, 
which is itself almost concealed 
by the drapery of white appliqué 


lace, which may be a flounce or 





JACKET. 


a veil found among one’s treasures, The 
lace should be allowed to fall just below 
the edge all around the brim. Chouz of 
faille of the color of Provence roses are set 
about capriciously amid the lace, and on 
each side of the hat is a large black aigrette 
springing upward from a chou. 


SUMMER GOWN FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 

LIGHT silk gown with a small but 
FA. elaborate collet is the fashionable toi- 
lette at present for calling, day weddings, 
afternoon teas, and driving in the Park. 
The collet gives an air of elegance to the 
costume, and to be effective in the last de- 
gree must be made of several fabrics very 
tastefully combined. The knowing wo- 
man of fashion chooses her collet of a dark 
color, or else black, that goes well with 
several of her dresses, harmonizing with 
each, though often in contrast, and she 
selects a model that falls gracefully over 
large sleeves, or else adds the stylish 
breadth of shoulders that some gowns fail 
to give. The pretty Parisienne depicted 
by Sandoz has chosen black satin with 
white lace and jet trimming for her shoul- 
der-cape. It is cut with a high collar, the 
crenellated edges flaring out becomingly, 
and trimmed about the neck by white lace 
finished with a little jabot. A round yoke 
fitted smoothly over the shoulders is bor- 
dered with a small ruche of black lace, 
which also serves as a heading for the vo- 
lant or flounce that forms the collet. Two 
pointed ends fall somewhat in stole fash- 
ion to make the fronts longer. The rich 
trimming on the volant is a wide border 
of white appliqué lace, with an open de- 
sign of jet above it. A jaunty bow of 


THE MARQUIS HAT. 
890 


. 





SHOT VELVET COLLET. 


From the Magasine du Louvre. 





black satin catches the volant at 
either side of the front. 

The dainty dress is of light 
pékin, the stripes of blue and 
rose. A wide belt of soft white 
twilled silk called cachemire de 
soie, — fringed on the ends, 
is in evidence in the picture. 
What is not seen is the full cor- 
sage of the dress gathered to a 
yoke of embroidered net similar 
to that in the under puffs of the 
sleeves. The round skirt flows 
away gracefully from the hips, 
and is trimmed with three bias 
folds of the striped silk, each 
edged with a narrow fold of 
white satin-—a simple and stylish 
finish seen on the skirts of many 
new gowns. The buttons, ar- 
ranged in rows of five on the 
front of the skirt, are of jet, and 
these also are a favorite touch 
given this season’s dresses, some 
having cut-steel buttons,and oth- 
ers painted porcelain with steel 
or jet rims. 

he Raphael capote, a favorite 
model at the Maison Virot, is 
formed of jet cabochons in spike 
shape. Lappets of white tulle 
drawn through a strass buckle 
are back of the jetted coronet, 
and on each side a full black 
aigrette powdered with jet stands 
outward in the new fashion. 

Pearl-colored gloves and a 
black satin parasol bordered 
with applied white guipure lace 
complete a charming toilette. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


F women only knew it, the 

waste a great deal of Panton | 
by undue expenditure of emo- 
tion on small occasions. Part of 
the training of our young girls 
should be along lines of self-re- 
pression, in the way of the quiet 
manner, the restrained s *h, 
the tranquil expression of face, 
and the reposefal carriage of the 
body. A young husband, ac- 
customed to the calm gentleness 
of a mother who might easil 
have been mistaken for a Friend, 
so silent and dignified was her 
fortitude in the presence of dis- 
asters, so equal was she to every 
emergency, was shocked and 
alarmed, not long ago. to find his 
idolized wife almost thrown into 
convulsions by a household ca- 
tastrophe of some sort—some- 
thing not more dreadful than 
the breaking of a cherished bit 
of china. The girl wife came of 
a family whose custom it was to 
express themselves volubly, and 
to fly into frantic states of mind 
when there was apparently little 
reason for vehemence. 

Apart from the lack of good 
taste here displayed, women 
often wear themselves out by 
too lavish a display of feeling. 
One may feel acutely without 
tearing passion to tatters, and it 
would be wise for mothers to 
inculcate on wing children a 
wholesome self-restraint. 
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HOW TO HANG A HAMMOCK. 


No’ that the time for using the ham 
i mock out-of-doors is near at hand, the 
f wing old rule for its proper adjustment 


bes printi 
ear reprintin 


The head end should be six and one-quar 
ter feet from the ground, and the foot end 
snd three-quarter feet—a curve which 
res to the occupant the greatest ease of 
position. Next. the rope which fastens the 
head end should be less than twelve inches 
long, while that which attaches the foot 
should be four and a balf feet. The object | 
f this arrangement is to give the lower part 
f the body freedom in swinging, while the 
head remains almost stationary 


Ropes with metal catches are now for sale 
which make the labor of hanging a ham- 
mock very slight; and where trees are used | 
is supports they should be well protected 


with heavy canvas or cloth, as the friction is | 
sure to cause injury to the bark in time. 

Pure white hammocks, made of bleached 
cord, are now trimmed with wide ruffles of 
the webbing, which are often decorated with 
Russian cross stitch, and interlaced ribbons 
to match. A dainty affair of this sort could 
fill most attractively a corner in a drawing 
room, and it may be suspended by brass 
chains, and have brass bars to spread it at 
head and foot, all of which serve to make it | 
correspond more perfectly with the surround 
ings 

In summer a hammock could well replace 
a sofa in any room where there is sufficient 
space, and as it can be hooked back against 
the wall when not in use, it will not be found 
troublesome | 

Many invalids prefer one in winter as well, 
finding it more restful, and with plenty of 
pillows and a fur rug or two it may be made 
as warm and comfortable as necessary. 


A CONVENIENT CUPBOARD. 

TOW that the finishing of the modern 
4 dining-room almost always includes a 
high wooden wainscoting, a ready-made sup 
port is at hand which might well tempt the 
amateur carpenter to try his or her prentice 
hand at making a corner-cupboard | 

Where space is cramped a cupboard of 
this sort could take the place of the ordinary | 
sideboard, as it is not supported from the 
floor, and would therefore not occupy room 
needed for other furniture 

It may be of any size desired, but that 
most in use measures about four and a half 
feet in height and thirty inches across. Make 
the sides of common pine, and fit them close 
ly into the corner, bracing well with cleats 
of wood. It is very important that these 
side supports should be strong, especially at 
the top, as the weight is considerable even 
when the closet is empty 

A three- cornered pine board forms the 
bottom, and a similar one closes in the top, 
while a movable shelf an inch in thickness 
divides the whole into two compartments | 

If the doors are entirely of wood, they 





4 | . 
ay be stained and polished and ornamented 
with lime rate which has the egpenvenee of Venetian Bent 
Iron Work 


‘NO HEATING, 


carving and is easy to apply; or, which is 
handsomer, glass in leaded panes might be | 
set in the frame-work, at least of the upper | 
part, giving the old-time effect which is con- 
sidered desirable just now 

Cover the back, which will be visible if | 
the doors are of glass, with folds of soft yel- | 
low silk, as pretty china shows to great ad 
vantage against this background; and screw 
smal! brass hooks into the under part of the 
board which forms the top of the cupboard, 
to hold the cups which are not in every-day 
use 

The lower compartment may be used for 
the dishes wiich are not so ornamental, or 
even for sweets or cake or the bottle of wine 
on which it is wise to turn a key. 
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ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richnessandthecheeks | 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment | 


" Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Seott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ ® 


Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. | 










No fear of 
failure in making 
bread and cake if you use 


Powder 


It always makes light, 
wholesome food. 


“Pure” and *‘ Sure." 





expensive. 


struction. 
Our illustrated catalogue will tel! 


at our agencies, or we mai 








HEELING is the Popular 
Sport of the Day. 


Better than gymnasium exer- 
cise because in open air, and 
pleasanter than walking because 
more exbilarating. 


~ A Columbia Bicycle 


is as enjoyable as a good horse, and much less 

Riders of Columbias | 
are never ashamed of their mounts, 
because they ride the standard 
wheels of the world, representing 
all that is best in bicycle con- 





Ride a 
Columbia 


Baas By FG. CO., 
yn all about Columbias. It is free 
2-cent stamps. 














DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
purest and most salutary of these. 





Bazar. 


Mention this paper. 


CAN BE MADE 


Call and see our Ex- 
hibit or send for circular, 
mailed Sree. Mention Harper's 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., | 


AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY. | 
26 West 234 St., N. Y. City. 


NO RIVETS. 


BY ANY ONE. 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nonrishes the skin 
tisevues, thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
lasts three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on coo ~ Pa > stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. y Agents 
wanted. Mre. Gervawr Guanam, “Beauty ‘Doe- 
tor,” 1424 Michigan Avenue, Chi is 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &c° 
“Rranc® 
On White China. 


govitan de Co 


Limoges 4 


On Decorated China 











Children Cry for Eitoher's Castoria. 














“He is WELL PAID that is 


well SATISFIED.” 
—Merchant of Venice. 


The Verdict 


OF ALL WHO 





Is that it 
SATISFIES EVERY DEMAND 
of the careful housekeeper for frying 
and shortening purposes. It on 
cheaper than butter, more economical 
than lard because it goes twice as far, 
and is sure to — good results 
without waste. erefore 
IT PAYS WELL TO USE 


ojiolene 


GET THE GENUINE. 


Sold by all grocers in three 
and five pound pails. 
Made only by 


COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 
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» Pure, Soft, White Skin. 


Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, 
blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish ? ) 
we Fe want a quick, permanent and ab- 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST © 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or 
drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 
your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, © 
134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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is ball bearing, set 
in steel cups, pleying 
against steel cones. 
Running easy—riding easy. § 
No wheel has better material, better finish, ¢ 
better design than the Impzriat. Up to date ¢ 
- guaranteed, Write today for catalogue ¢ 
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styles, prices, etc. 4 
The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. ‘ 








sey WHY CROW OLD? 


‘ 

Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 
7 For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 
hair to its natural color. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 
monials. 





Senay Lovrm, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Dear Sir,— From personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer gar 
excellence, superior to all others because en- 

—— tirely rom mineral poisons so often used 
for that purpose. THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 

By express on receipt of $1.00. 

HENRY LOFPTIE & SON, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Treatise on the Hair and Complexion. 100 formulas. 
By mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
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